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Iutroductiou 


The ability to record, preserve and at any time reproduce at will the sound 
of a voice or musical instrument, or indeed any sound at all, was just another 
age-old dream that became a reality towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
a few decades after man was able to preserve the sight of someone or something 
by means of the camera and a little ahead of his ability to transmit sound through 
the atmosphere by means of radio. When Thomas Alva Edison and his phono- 
graph that used wax cylinders, and Emile Berliner and his gramophone that 
employed flat discs, began their recording programmes in the 1890s, they could 
hardly have foreseen that within the lifetime of many who were then young 
children, their products would be regarded as objets d’art regardless of the music 
or other performance on them, or who the performers might be, objects collected 

be used for dictating correspondence, he thought. Berliner—with either greater 
foresight or greater faith in his product—saw it primarily as a home entertainer. 

As recording techniques improved and legal battles over patents were re- 
solved, the fame of the talking machine or phonograph spread throughout the 
United States and Europe, and eventually encompassed the civilized world. The 
great established artists came to abandon their scepticism towards the new in- 
vention, which for years some of them regarded as no more than a noisy, objec- 
tionable toy. Listening to some of the earliest recordings of the 1890s, one can 
sympathize with this view. When even the best machine made the average re- 
cord sound like a parrot with laryngitis, one can understand that a Jean de 
Reszke or a Nellie Melba would not be eager to hand down to posterity a travesty 

But by the middle of the first decade of the new century, there was hardly 
an artist of stature anywhere in the world who had not submitted to the some- 
what uncomfortable procedure of making a record, perhaps singing or playing 
one title several times in succession in an effort to secure a satisfactory master. 
Some, like Adelina Patti and the Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg, even came 
out of retirement briefly to commit their art to the abiding care of science, for 
the entertainment and enlightenment of unborn generations. It would probably 
have surprised them beyond behef—Grieg particularly—if they could have 

would be valued at a hundred times what it cost to buy it in a record store soop 
after its release. It was in April 1905—the same month Jean de Reszke is alleged 
to have overcome his distrust of the machine and recorded two arias in Paris for 
Fonotipia—that a British trade magazine commented: “The record collector, 
that is in the discriminating sense, does not yet appear to have arrived.” 

Indeed, this strange individual, as many regarded him and some still do, 
was not to arrive until the late 1920s. When he did, he was mostly concemed 
with collecting (with great discrimination, be it said) only records of singing, 
perhaps with a few outstanding instrumentalists included as examples of bril- 
liant violin or piano technique. Then only twenty or thirty years had elapsed 



from the time these records were made, so they could still be found in second- 
hand stores, street markets, and auction rooms, and purchased there for very 
small change. For who wanted those old-fashioned things now that electric re- 
cording was a fact; now that harsh, noisy surfaces had given place to velvety- 
smooth reproduction unmarred by any physical defects or shortcomings? The 
answer, of course, was—the record coUector. 

Yes, the record collector, with his knowledge of exactly what he wanted 
(if only he could find it), his enthusiasm for the chase, and the apparently built- 
in scratch-filters in his ears that enabled him to tolerate, even enjoy the voices 
of singers long dead, even if to the ordinary listener it seemed that they were 

Soon after the operatic and vocal collector arrived, his younger brother, the 
jazz collector, made his debut. He was able to buy the records of his choice new 
and factory-fresh, for 75 cents or less, over the counters of record stores during 
the Jazz Age itself. Younger members of the jazz fratemity who came on the 
scene when it was far too late to do this—since “ephemeral” jazz items rarely 
lasted longer than a few months or a year in the catalogs, some of them never 
reaching the distinction of a catalog entry at all—could often catch up on the 
issues of a decade or so earlier by the same diligent haunting of the same types 
of establishment as had provided their operatic brethren with the objects of their 
fancy; and for less money, since the ignorant owners of these shops might charge 
a doŬar for a Caruso or a Melba (names they knew, and associated with culture 
and age—and hence with rarity and value). But an out-of-date jazz record might 
be tossed scornfully at the would-be purchaser for a penny or two. 

The Second World War brought a shortage of shellac and the need to recycle 
existing shellac discs to produce new records. This meant that millions of discs 
all over the world were fed into the melting pot. War is a great leveller. Whether 
the record was a ploughed-up, played-out, worthless item by an unimportant 
artist performing a trivial piece, or a beautifully preserved, seldom seen example 
of an unusual performance by a little-recorded musician, once it had been ac- 
cepted for salvage, there was no appeal against the death sentence thus 

Three or four years after hostilities had ceased in 1945 came a revolution 
of revolutions. For half a century, the speed at which records were usually played 
was 78 revolutions per minute, more or less. The material they were made 
of was, as we noted above, a compound in which shellac was a major ingre- 
dient. Now came the long-playing record, with its grooves many sizes smaller 
than anything on the existing discs, pressed in virtually unbreakable vinylite 
plastic and playing at either 45 rpm or 33*/3 rpm. Another decade, and the old 
78 rpm disc had become as much of a museum piece as Edison’s wax cylinders 
of the 1890s. But human nature being what it is, another decade later, in the 
threatening atmosphere of world politics and the Age of Violence, the Permissive 
Society and the Great God Television, there came a boom in things nostalgic. It 
created a market for the objects of an era not so long ago, when if things were 
not perfect, they were generally better than they are now; “cheap” music being 
the potent thing it is (as Sir Noel Coward makes leading man Elyot Chase ob- 
serve in Private Lives), there has sprung up an enthusiastic new market for old 
78 rpm records of dance music, film songs, the popular singers and players of 
the years before Hiroshima, and the casts of Broadway and London musicals. 

For some considerable time, I have been accorded the honour of being 
asked by many correspondents for a book about the makes of records that were 



ACO 



This was the cheaper label produced by the Aeolian Company, Ltd., of 
Aeolian Hall, Bond Street, London, W.l, between November 1922 and August 
1927. The ten-inch G series and the twelve-inch F had identical labels, an at- 
tractive rich red with gold lettering and design that varied little over the fifty- 
eight months of the label’s existence. 

The catalog covered the usual middle range of music: hght popular classics 
of the kind readily accommodated in three minutes of playing time, comedy 
songs, popular vocals both ancient and modern, and of course dance records. 

plied the American masters. For the last eighteen months of its life, Aco drew 
only on Gennett for its American repertoire. But most of its transatlantic issues 
were from Vocalion, and used the original matrix numbers. Those from Gennett 
early on had a bogus number indented over the spot on the run-off where the 
Gennett matrix number had been. London recordings were in a C-5000 series 
that reached over C-8000 before the summer of 1926, when electric recording 
was introduced and the matrices were numbered C-l-E and up. 

The G series began at 15000 and seems to have finished at 16230, the last 
one referred to in The Gramophone for August 1927, after which no further 
references in advertisements or reviews could be found. In spite of a repertoire 
aimed at the middle of the road, Aco is not a common label. Its appeal to jazz 
collectors lies mostly in its sporadic issue of odd sides by the Original Memphis 
Five, the Mound City Blue Blowers, Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra, and 
the Hottentots, while the occasional side by Jeffries and his Rialto Orchestra 
offers interesting hot dance music of quite advanced quality. Sides by Irving 
Kaufman appeared frequently on Aco, usually under the pseudonym “Harry 
Topping.” 



C-5000 


1926 C-7500 

C-5400 1926 (July) C-l-E 

C-6140 1927 C-150-E 

C-6800 
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cord,” but despite the presence of some important names on its artist roster 
(Mamie Smith, Rosa Henderson, Helen Gross and Fletcher Henderson among 
them), neither these nor the quality of the record itself gave much competition 
to the major labels. By January 1926, its masters were beginning to appear with 
Pathe Actuelle and Perfect labels. The Ajax label itself is plain, starkly utilitar- 
ian. There are slight variants in the wording relating to place of manufacture, 
but the basic design is a navy blue label with the word AJAX in gold across the 

the simplest kind. 


AMCO 




MGELOPHOME 

A very obscure seven-inch veitical-cut (Edison type) disc, manufactured 
by a flrm named Angelico, with business addresses in New York and London, 
probably about 1919. As far as is known, no specimens have been found in 
England. Record Research contributor Ray Wile reported on this label in the 
eighth issue (May-June, 1956), reporting three varieties. The earliest had the 
name etched in around the upper circle of the central area, as were title, artist 
and other details. The second was a paper-label type, light blue or yellow with 
lettering in purple or black. The third, a similar design in dark blue, had the 
words “Angelophone Record” in white, with all other printing in gold. This type 
backed a specimen with the etched format label. 

Nothing is known about the extent of the catalog, or whether any important 
records appeared on this label. 
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APOLLO 



ARETIAO 





the left and right of the spindle aperture. 

The catalog series is a three-figure one prefixed D-, and is known to include 
rare items by Bert Williams and Vess L. Ossman. Doubtless other interesting 
contributions from the Columbia repertoire of the time also appeared on Aretino, 
but the known examples are all anonymous. Identification can be made by play- 
ing them against the Columbia records of the same title and matrix number— 
which number also appears on the Aretino label. 


ARIEL 
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ACTOGRAPH 





probably the first ever made of a VVurlitzer organ. When Jesse Crawford signed 
with Victor, he was replaced by Milton Charles, and records of this artisfs work 
on Autograph masters even crossed the Atlantic and were issued in England on 
Edison Bell Winner. They are electric recordings of quite good quality, recorded 
in the Tivoh Theatre, Chicago. 

One of the most outstanding of all Autograph records is by Joe “King” 
Oliver, one of the greatest of New Orleans jazz comet players. He plays Tom 
Cat and King Porter Stomp, accompanied only by Jelly Roll Morton at the piano. 
Comet and piano duets seldom have much sales appeal, even at modest prices. 

issue is quintessentially rare. The electric recording system could barely cope 
with the majestic power of 01iver’s comet. Nevertheless, a clean original, or a 
careful transfer from one, can give us a tantalizing glimpse of two masters of 
their art at work, unhindered by commercial considerations or an indifferent 
supporting band (as was Morton’s fate on another Autograph session in his own 
name with his Kings of Jazz). 

There seems to have been little straight dance or popular music on the 
Autograph label. Besides being one of the richest seams for basic jazz, there 
were recordings of pioneer local radio talent, Swedish choral conventions, and 
sacred works. In my own collection I have an Autograph test that defies iden- 
tification. Pressed on smooth shellac that would not disgrace the best quality 
Victor products, it has Muscle Shoals Blnes on one side, played by a band in- 

numbered 30. On the other side, the same band accompanies a girl vocalist 
singing Oh Baby Dear, numbered 35. The realism of this recording, which must 
go back to 1921 or 1922, is uncanny. The band is probably coloured. 

The highest Marsh matrix number so far traced is 1061. There were two 
catalog series, in three figures between 400 and 700, and a 4000 block. Since 
the entire repertoire was recorded in Chicago at a time when the greatest jazz 
talent was playing there, it is interesting to speculate on what else may have 
been recorded by Orlando R. Marsh. Important other sessions from that golden 
age may well have been held on the seventh floor of 78 East Jackson Boulevard. 


BAIinVLV 

ibscure label apparently pressed by the Bridgeport Die and 
: Bridgeport, Conn.) from Paramount masters about 1922, 
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BAAi\ER 



Company of New York. It was launched in Jimual^ 1922, the popular series 

starting at 2000. For the first year, Banner records were mostly reissues of ma- 
terial recorded by Paramount and Emerson, Paramount having matrices num- 
bered from about 700 to about 1300, and Emerson in the 42000 block. 

At the end of 1922, Plaza apparently opened its own recording studio and* 
began recording masters numbered 5000 upwards. This series remained in use 
until the coming of CBS as a corporation producing records, and remained in 
use on its Columbia and OKeh records until the end of 78s, and was then carried 
on into the LP/EP era! 

VVhen the catalog numbers of Banner records reached 1999 in the summer 
of 1927, they then jumped to 6000, but after only 150 issues in this block, the 
numbering jumped again to 7000 in the spring of 1928. By the end of that year, 
the numbers had reached about 7250, and then quite inexplicably reverted to 
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6201. There foUowed slightly over 350 issues in this series, and the numbers 
were altered again—to 0500 upwards. Halfway through the 0800s, at the end of 
1930, there was one more change, to 32000, and this reached into the 33000s 
before the label was abandoned in the autumn of 1935. 

At the end of 1928 came the merger with Pathe and Cameo records. The 
advent of the Banner 0500 series in January 1930 almost coincided with the 
disappearance of the Pathe label altogether. (See also Cameo and Pathe.) The 
name of the firm holding rights to Plaza, Cameo and Pathe material was the 
American Record Corporation, and it was this that formed the basis of the reac- 
tivated Columbia label in 1939 under the CBS aegis. 

Through the years of its existence, Banner proved one of the most popular 
labels on the market. The reproduction quality of the earlier independent issues 
yvas generally good, if somewhat nasal. Copies that have been little used or 
carefully treated give quite reasonable results; but being a cheap make, they 
wear very easily. In the autumn of 1925, electric recordings began to make their 
appearance on Banner, but these tend to be shrill and rather constricted. By tĥe 
time the merger took place, the quality had improved. At their best they were 
quite mellow, but often Banner records of the late 1920s had a thick sound with 
a rather muddy bass. This was eventually corrected, but sides made during the 

The magazine Record Research since July 196*1 has been listing all known 

"recording ledgers" show that here again was a label entirely concerned with 
appealing to the general public, with copious monthly issues of dance records 
and popular vocals, many under pseudonyms, and often leased from what were 
then rival firms such as Pathe. From the mid-twenties until 1931, Adrian Schub- 
ert was the musical director, and he produced dance records by the hundred. 
Ben Selvin, Sam Lanin, Joseph Samuels, the Original Memphis Five and 
Fletcher Henderson all contributed dozens of sides to the Banner label, along 
with popular vocalists like Irving Kaufman, Billy Jones, Emest Hare and Vemon 
Dalhart. After the formation of the American Record Corporation, bands of the 
fame of Vincent Lopez, Duke Ellington and Fred Rich were signed to make 
Banner Records. In the 1930s, artists from Brunswick reappeared on Banner, 
among them Bing Crosby, the Mills Brothers, Guy Lombardo and the Boswell 
Sisters. 

folk dance music. Comparatively little attempt was made to capture the Negro 
market. Occasional records of fairly well known female blues singers graced the 
monthly lists, offering jazz-orientated vaudeville-style blues, a very few con- 
ventional sermons, and nothing more. 

The British outlet for Banner masters was principaUy the Imperial label, 
(q.v.). 

The foUowing chart shows the first matrix number recorded in each year 
in the original Plaza series; those prior to 1925 are estimated, since no docu- 
mentary evidence exists as far as can be traced: 

1922 (Nov.) 5000 1933 12818 

1923 5040 1934 14505 

1924 5380 1935 16545 

1936 18475 
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6370 

7030 Plaza 
7705 


10347 

11084 ARC 


1937 20476 

1938 22243 

1939 23899 

1940 25625 

1941 29381 

1942 32108 


ARC-Br 
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BELTONA 



The music house of the Murdoch Trading Company of 59-61 Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E. C. 1 originally produced the Beltona label in 1922. American 
recordings came from Vocalion or sometimes from Gennett, British masters prin- 
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BERLINER 



























BINGOLA 

A very rare member of the Grey Gull group of labels, Bingola produced a 
mere handful of records about 1929 or 1930 in a series numbered 1000 or 1001 
to 1008, perhaps a few more. (Carl Kendziora reported in Record Research that 
1008 was the highest he had seen.) 


BLACK PATTI 



century had a singing technique that legend credits as comparable to that of 
Adelina Patti. The records that bear her sobriquet offer fine jazz, blues, some 

a few Wurlitzer organ solos played by Ralph Waldo Emerson. All these were 
recorded by Gennett (Starr Piano Company), mostly in Chicago, many of them 
expressly for the Black Patti label. They were produced by the Chicago Record 
Company, one of whose controlling influences was impresario Mayo Williams. 

From the Gennett recording ledgers, we find that the company paid Starr 
$30 for each side recorded. Sales figures are not available, but the extreme rarity 
of the records suggests that these must have been very small, especially since 
the year of their issue, 1927, was a boom year in American records of most other 
makes. The fact that the length of time between the first issue (8001) and the 

catalog combine to^suggest that Mayo Williams soon became disenchanted with 
the Chicago Record Company. b f 

mous coupling by the legendary cometist Willie Hightower under the name of 
Hightower’s Night Hawks (Boar Hog Blues and Squeeze Me, 8045). As a re- 
cording, it is substandard because wholly underrecorded. But what can be heard 
of the performance is superb. 

The Black Patti label is purple, framed and printed in gold and embodying 
on the entire top half a peacock with tail feathers fully extended. 
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BLACK S\\AX 









BLACK SWAN 










BLUDISC 






BLUEBIRD 



Two makes of 78 rpm record were marketed under this name in the United 
States. The earlier of these was apparently a Paramount derivative, of excep- 
tional rarity and about which I admit I know nothing more than that it had a 
short life in 1921-1922. It was produced by the Blue Bird Talking Machine 
Company of 5607 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. The other is the widely 
known and popular Victor subsidiary, which made its first appearance in the 

terial and featuring excellent dance bands and popular singers. These were 
eight-inch records. They soon disappeared from the market, such as it was, and 
the following March, a full-sized ten-inch Bluebird record, with a striking 
creamy-yellow label printed in blue, made its bow at 35 cents. In the autumn of 
1937, the design was changed to a rich dark blue with gold lettering. The flying 
bluebird with a strangely woebegone expression was now reduced in size, and 
was shown against a stave. A little over a year later, the symbol of good luck 
was reduced still further and partly overprinted with the name of the make— 
and surmounted by the familiar dog-and-gramophone trademark. This design 
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BLITE NOTE 










BROADCAST 






label. British recordings issued on this label have matrix numbers in a series 
starting apparently at L-0500 and also to be seen through the label, sometimes 

At the outset, Broadcast records were produced by the Vocalion Gramo- 
phone Company Ltd. of Hayes, Middlesex. Then, early in 1932, the Crystalate 
Gramophone Record Company took over Vocalion and all its labels, gradually 
phasing them out along with its own Imperial in favour of Rex (both q.v.). As a 
Vocalion product, all the various forms of Broadcast were good sellers, the eight- 
inch variety particularly so. But when these were increased in size to nine 

slumped, for the latter-day Broadcasts are not as a rule as readily obtainable as 
their forerunners. In quality they were all excellent, pressed on good, durable 



BROADWAY 
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BRUTCSWICK 


































upon the system leapt over the 5000 block (partially aUocated eleven years be- 
fore) and resumed at 6000. A 7000 series of “race” records (mostly vocal blues 
and bearing a striking label where Ughtnlng flashes replaced the curUcues grow- 
ing up the sides of the shield) began on March 18, 1927, reaching 7233 and a 
coUection of calypso records before being disconflnued in July 1932. This part 
of the series was resumed m January 1935 at 7301 immediately foUowing 6999, 
and continued until the end in 1940. The last of the popular twelve-inch 20000 
series was 20141. Most of its short Ufe was taken up with convenUonal pot- 
pourris, selections and “vocal gems” from operas, operettas, musical comedies 
and fllms. One outstanding coUectors’ item was the selecUon of numbers from 
Face the Music, issued on 20106 in April 1932. It was quickly withdrawn, and 
since it featured Bing Crosby, it has become one of the most sought-after of aU 
his records by those who speciaUze in tUem. 

The Brunswick catalog under ARC direction included some flne examples 
of aU kinds of popular music, with a goodly proportion of fllm songs recorded by 
the original stars themselves. Fred Astaire, Virginia Bruce, Mary Martin, Tony 
Martin, Dorothy Lamour, Phil Regan and Alice Faye come most readUy to mind. 
Leon Belasco’s Orchestra in 1937 introduced the Andrews Sisters to a recording 
studio, and few of the big names of swing were not at one time or another to be 
heard on Brunswick, some making their recording debuts as leaders on that 
label: Gene Krupa, Jack Teagarden, ArUe Shaw, Harry James (with a promising 
young vocaUst named Frank Sinatra on one of the last of aU Brunswicks, Mel- 
ancholy Mood and F rom the Bottom ofMy Heart) and Glenn MiUer aU come into 
this category. There was a long and impressive array of records by Mildred Bailey 
and her husband Red Norvo, not to mention the classic combos of Teddy Wilson 
(usually featuring BilUe HoUday as vocalist, and with Benny Goodman some- 
Umes present, anonymously or as “Shoeless John Jackson”). In June 1937, 
items from Irving MiUs’s Master catalog began to be reissued on Brunswick, so 
Duke EUington, Raymond Scott, and the WiU Hudson-Eddie DeLange band 
added strength to the attractive new black and silver label with the “organ pipe” 
design. 

From the outset until March 31, 1928, Brunswick records were given a 
different matrix number for each take, starting at 2000. By the end of the Warner 
era, this series, prefixed E since the coming of electric recording, had reached 
37525 before ARC replaced this with their own numbering, then just past 11000 
(see Banner). This was maintained until the end of the label, and it was then 
continued on the new Columbias—at least at the New York studios at 1776 
Broadway. Sessions taking place in other cities had their own blocks of numbers, 
with the appropriate initial of the location as a preflx (C - Chicago, ATL - Atlanta, 
NO or NOR - New Orleans, LA - Los Angeles, and so on; although acoustic 
recordings made outside New York sometimes were numbered by New York, or 
were given an A preflx for Los Angeles or a CH sufflx for Chicago). 

On and after April 1, 1928, all Brunswick (and VocaUon) records were 
given matrix numbers with letter suffixes according to takes, according to the 
practice of most labels. The ARC series set its Brunswick masters aside by pre- 
flxing the New York recordings with B and continuing the C, LA and other 
prefixes as before. 

When Wamers’ reintroduced the Brunswick label into Britain in December 
1930 after flfteen months’ absence, the numbering was begun at 1000. From 
1500 onwards, a zero was placed in front, evidently to distinguish the series 
51 
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BUSY BEE 

A little known pre-World War I label, derived from Imperial and probably 
sold in some department or chainstore. Single-sided and extremely rare, Busy 
Bee does not offer any material of outstanding value, as far as is known. 


CADIELAC 

Another very obscure vertical-cut record of the Edison type, reported by 
Ray Wile in Record Research, May-June 1956. These were eight-inch records 
with black labels printed in gold, laminated and made by the Clements Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. Nothing more is known about this label at 
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CHAMPIOitf 



This is the longest-lived of all the Gennett subsidiaries, even outliving the 
parent. The first Champions were issued in September 1925 and the last in 
December 1934, four years after the final Gennett. The numbers ranged from 
15001 to 16832. For about half of Champioris nine years, the labels were red 
with gold lettering and a tasteful design round the edge. The later issues had 
the same design on a black background. When Decca bought the rights to certain 
Gennetts and to the Champion trademark, the red label was reactivated in the 
summer of 1935 for about a year. Similar in design to the original, it was slightly 
smaller, and of course credited manufacture to Decca. 

As long as Gennett existed as a label, Champion issues were all drawn 
from its progenitor. In many — even most—instances among the dance bands and 
jazz groups and blues singers, pseudonyms were used, fairly consistently. Thus, 
Bailey’s Lucky Seven became The Seven Champions. Earlier on, a curious de- 
vice was used to camouflage the Gennett origin even further. The matrix num- 
bers, which never appeared anywhere in the wax or under the label, were given 
on the label in reverse. Thus, Gennett matrix number 9655 appears on Champion 




records were issued on Champion, before and after the death of Gennett. Those 
released during the Depression are of course among the outstandingly rare rec- 
ords of any kind, in any period. It may not say much for the Starr Piano Com- 
pany’s business acumen that such gems continued to be recorded and issued 
when some of their sales were in the three figures, but collectors owe the com- 
pany a debt of gratitude. Perhaps because their head office was in Richmond, 
Indiana, the shock waves of the Depression did not affect sales as violently as 
if they had been in New York. In any case, the artist fees were minimal, and 
most of what are now collectors’ items were aimed at small sections of the public. 
No doubt Starr was accustomed to pressing and selling in trivial numbers. 

The Decca Champions continued the good work. Some fine blues, jazz and 
hot dance music appeared in the new 40000 series. There were also some records 

These^were issu Id in England on Rex (q. v0, along with some vintage Gene Autry 
sides ffom the Starr era. There were several good sides by a small band led by 
Red Norvo, the master xylophonist, as “Len Herman and his Orchestra.” Cham- 
pion also issued a number of sides by British bands, notably Brian Lawrence’s, 
which bemused some American critics so much that they wondered whether 
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CLEARTONE 



Most Cleartone records, priced at 85 cents, are Arto derivatives issued be- 
1 1920 and 1923. The Arto catalog number and label design were adapted 
, Cleartone identity, even when the label was used as a paste-over on press- 
made by Pathe! These, Uke their Arto brethren, have catalog numbers in 
eries, starting apparently at 1 and coincident with the Arto numbers for the 
records. Thus, Cleartone C-97 is the same as Arto 9097, and Cleartone C- 
s identical to Arto 9103. It may be that Pathe sold off its surplus pressings 
eartone for issue in this way, much as Columbia did to Standard and other 
ograph manufacturers flfteen years earlier. The Pathe artist identity is 
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CUMAX 



The earlier Climax label was apparently an o£fshoot of the infant Columbia, 
bearing a similar black label with silver printing and the words “Manufactured 
solely for the Columbia Phonograph Co„ New York and London.” Above this a 
circle containing the letters “G. R. Co." deepens the mystery of origin. The most 
surprising characteristic of a copy in my possession is the embossed circle in the 
wax at the edge of the label, bearing the letters “V.T.M.,” which can only mean 
Victor Talking Machine! AU the Climaxes I have inspected are identical to the 

In 1943 another Climax label offered rather crudely made location record- 
ings in New Orleans by George Lewis and his Band. 


CLOVER 



Another label from the Emerson-Consolidated group, speciflcally the Nut- 
meg Record Corporation. With matrices in the 3000s and catalog numbers in the 
lOOOs, Clover appeared during the mid-1920s. Again, the catalog consisted 
mainly of dance and popular vocal items, along with an occasional light instru- 
mental performance. 

The label is dark blue with gold lettering. A red scroll, edged tn gold with 
the name CLOVER in block white capitals, also gilt-edged, surmounts the spin- 
dle hole. The artist and title credits appear below in typography found on other 
labels of the group. Surfaces are inclined to be gritty and not very durable. The 
recording is somewhat shrill. 
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The Metropolitan recording crossed the Atlantic and repeated its success 
in England. Other electric recordings followed soon. But the new method was 

ment with Victor, also a party to the VVestem Electric contract, to preclude a 
demand for the new recordings that would cause chaos in the industry. Mean- 
while, prosperity retumed to Columbia. Encouraged, the company equipped 
mobile recording vans to make regular tours of the country to record hidden 
talent among mral artists, black and white, as well as little-known dance bands 
and choral groups based in such cities as Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas and Los 
Angeles. It was in Los Angeles in October 1926 that Columbia made the first 
records of two artists of importance. One was the eccentric “hot-gospeller” 
Aimee Semple McPherson, the other a young man and his friend who provided 
an anonymous vocal refrain to a record by Don Clark’s Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel Orchestra called Vve Got the Girl. The duo were Bing Crosby and A1 
Rinker. Both records were issued in England, Don Clark’s under the name of 
“The Charleston Serenaders.” Neither sold many copies. Miss McPherson’s mes- 
sage and methods were given ample press coverage in the United States vvithout 
the need for a record that was never more than a curio; and in England, her 
name meant little and her message even less. Playing the first Bing Crosby 
record today gives little hint that one of the greatest entertainers of all time was 
present. The song itself was just another lively fox trot of the time, with a har- 
monized vocal chorus that was quite good but not outstanding. 

A year before this, in October 1925, a new holding company known as 
Columbia Intemational, Ltd. was formed in England. Its subsidiaries included 
the Carl Lindstrom Company in Germany, the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Ltd. in England, and from November 11, 1926, the General Phonograph Com- 
pany in New York, producers of OKeh records (q.v.). Buoyed by the phonograph 
boom brought about by the new recording process and the retum of better eco- 
nomic conditions generally, Columbia in England and Europe embarked on vast 
centenary celebrations to mark the hundredth anniversaries of the deaths of 
Beethoven and Schubert. In 1927 and 1928 the blue L- series was dominated by 
complete symphonies, choral works and chamber music by both composers. 
Whether sales justified the enormous expense is a matter for conjecture. In any 
event, no similar celebrations were held in succeeding years, perhaps because 

Whfie things were on the upgrade, Columbia bought out the Pathe Freres 
Pathephone organization in December 1928. Later on, the head office in Eng- 
land decreed that the leaders of the three principal political parties should en- 
shrine their platforms in Columbia wax for the guidance of the electorate in the 
1929 General Election, and for the educadon (and, as it tumed out, the cynical 
amusement) of future historians. Nor were these the only strange speech records 
produced by Columbia in that last golden year before the winter of discontent. 
There was a breathless reading of a short story specially written for the purpose 
by the author, Edgar Wallace. Dutch health expert Tromp van Diggelen chatted 
for a few minutes in good English. There was also a long series of twelve-inch 
purple-labelled records of talks on a wide range of academic subjects, even in- 
cluding smells, by ranking experts. These cost only about $1 each. 

Columbia in America brought off a recording coup in May 1928 by signing 
Paul Whiteman. The King of Jazz had been the mainstay of Victor’s dance band 
roster since 1920. Snaring him was a great achievement, and promoted accord- 
ingly. One form the hoopla took was an exclusive Paul Whiteman label, a vulgar 

























19704; 38100 (July) 


79621 

80127 

80757 

3; 140000 (Sep 


145459 

147740 

149728 

151183 


30130 
30205 
x) 30330 


36530 

37120; 48500 


73120; A-1 (May) 


VVA-4644 

WA-6740 

WA-8278 

WA-9896 

WA-11020 


AX-271 

AX-800 

WAX-1210 

WAX-2325 

WAX-3170 

WAX-4490 

WAX-5320 

WAX-5930 



152059 

152341 

152666 

(From here on, see the 
chapter on Banner for 
ARC-CBS matrix numbers) 


CA-12329 

CA-13320 

CA-14234 

CA-14839 

CA-15515 

CA-16135 

CA-16766 

CA-17257 

CA-17747 

CA-18273 


CAX-6285 

CAX-6650 

CAX-7035 

CAX-7393 

CAX-7695 

CAX-7920 

CAX-8150 

CAX-8550 

CAX-8710 





COMMODORE 



The Commodore Music Shop of 136 East 42nd Street, New York City, en- 
tered the record business in the spring of 1938 when its owner, Milt Gabler, 
issued the first red label items for the jazz connoisseur. The ten-inch records 
were numbered 500 upwards, and there was a handful of twelve-inch issues 
numbered 1500 upwards. The recording of the first few dozen issues was done 
by the American Record Corporation. 

Eddie Condon, the Chicago guitarist, and his dbdeland colleagues were 
featured on the majority of Commodore records made before 1942. One remark- 
able session had Fats Waller sitting in at the piano. It was Commodore’s com- 
mendable custom to list the personnel and recording date on the labels. Since 
Waller was contracted to RCA Victor at the time, he was renamed “Maurice,” 

One of the most remarkable of all Commodore records was not a Condon 
product but one by Billie Holiday, heroine of many Brunswick and Vocalion 

some account of a lynch mob. For several years this was the most desiraMe^of 
all records among certain British enthusiasts, and copies changed hands at fan- 

Among the more unusual Commodore issues was a parody of Sir Noel Cow- 
ard’s play Private Lives. Renamed Private Jives, it was enacted by tenor sax- 
ophonist Bud Freeman (assuming a most Coward-like delivery), pianist Joe 
Bushkin, and a radio actress named Minerva Pious. A pair of twelve-inch rec- 

nents on the song A Good Man Is Hard to Find, foreshadowed the lengthy 
improvisations of the LP era. 

Commodore 78s, perhaps the major catalog of dixieland jazz, were reissued 
on the Mainstream label in the 1960s, and later on the revived Commodore label 
after Gabler retired from three decades as A & R man for Decca. 

In 1976, items from the Commodore catalog became available in England 
for the first time on LPs issued by Decca, thanks to a long overdue agreement 


Gabler. 



COmRlZED 
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COJVftUEROR 



This was originally one of the Plaza group labels, deriving its material from 

1926, with large red labels bearing ornate gold decoration that varied little dur- 
ing the sixteen years of the labeFs existence. In the 1930s it was reduced in size 
to conform to the standard of those times, and the colour was changed to choc- 

Numbering started at 7000 and reached nearly 10000 before the label was 
discontinued in the spring of 1942. It became one of the ARC group labels when 
Banner and its affiliates became part of that empire, and alone among them, 
Conqueror stayed the course to the end of ARC and beyond, finishing as a sub- 
sidiary of CBS along with the newly revived OKeh label. VVhere other ARC labels 
during the years 1932 to 1938 issued nearly everything in the same coupling 
format as one another, Conqueror was sold through the Sears Roebuck catalog 
and therefore adopted a more independent line, missing many of its affiliates’ 
issues altogether and cross-coupling others. 


(Ri;\SHAW 

The only known example of a Crenshaw record was described and illus- 
trated by Carl Kendziora in his “Behind the Cobwebs” column in Record Re- 
search for January 1962. It appears to be a single issue designed to promote the 
songs written by B. A. and T. C. Crenshaw. The latter sang both his own Ym 
Happy ’Cause My Lovin’ Mama’s Comin’ Home and Lindy. Although the label 
does not credit him, Lindy was a song by his brother celebrating Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh’s epoch-making flight on May 20-22, 1927—which thereby dates 
the recording. Accompaniment is by Alonzo Paytes and his Hot Five, which was 
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CRESCEunr 



CRITONA 





CROWN 












D & R 



Evidently a mail-order label of a very early kind, as the only copy I have 
seen or heard of bearing the name on the label (blue, with gold decoration and 
lettering) is numbered 3667, gives no ownership or origin, but is in fact pressed 
from Columbia masters of early 1910. One side is the incredible performance by 
Irving Berlin himself of his own number, Oh! How That German Could Love, 
issued on Columbia A-804 in April 1910 with the same backing (Billy Murray 
singing My Little Dutch Colleen ). 


DAXDY 



Despite intensive research, I have not been able to flnd out how Dandy 
records were marketed or by whom. They drew from the Emerson-Consolidated 
repertoire of 1924-1926, and as a result have matrix numbers in a 3000 series. 
The only catalog number range I know of is the 5000 block. They were obviously 
aimed at the popular market. A considerable proportion are dance music, with 

is matt black with a white panel arc above the spindle hole bearing the word 
DANDY in black, with white decoration and gold title and artist credits. 
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DAVEfiA 

A rare label produced by Pathe, using mostly its own masters. But occa- 
sionally Davega records were pressed from Paramount and/or Banner, and these 
odd ones bear Paramount or Banner matrix numbers in the lOOOs or 5000s 
respectively, and sometimes the Banner catalog number in the wax. The cus- 
tomer was the S. B. Davega Company of New York, whose name appears on the 
labels of all known issues. They were apparently issued between the early sum- 
mer of 1922 and approximately March 1923. More latterly the store, specializing 
in sporting goods and later television, became known as Davega Stores. 

Davega records, which have attractive dark green labels printed in gold 
with a tasteful and clear-cut design, were issued in two series: the popular dance 
and vocal items (numbered 5001 upwards and reaching at least to 5078), and 
an operatic series starting at 8001 and reaching at least to 8010. Both were 
apparently sold at 50 cents, and offer little to excite a collector other than a few 
sides by the Original Memphis Five and other bands. 


DAVIS & SCHWEGLER 

A Hollywood music-store label that existed briefly in 1939. It is noted 
mainly for the first and rarest records by Nat “King” Cole and his Trio. 
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DECCA 
















It was Bing Crosby who established a record among records just before the 
ban of 1942, when he recorded in Decca’s Los Angeles studios a song his friend 
Irving Berlin had written for Bing’s latest film, Holiday Inn. It was White 
Christmas. In the three and a half decades since it was made, sales of over ten 
million copies throughout the world, in 78, 45 and LP form, have made it the 
undoubted biggest seller of all time. Crosby remained an exclusive Decca artist 
until 1955. He had countless other successes over those twenty-one years, solo 
and with other artists ranging from the great concert violinist Jascha Heifetz to 
his sparring partner, Bob Hope; from Connee Boswell, the Andrews Sisters and 
Jane Wyman to Louis Armstrong, Joe Venuti, Jimmy Dorsey, and A1 Jolson. 

broke up as a team around late 1935. The former were even more sensationally 
successful—and always on Decca—than their predecessors had been on Bruns- 
wick. At the beginning, they had a 1937 smash hit in Sammy Cahn’s Yiddish- 
based Bei Mir Bist du Schoen. They followed in 1938-1941 with Hold Tight, 
The Beer Barrel Polka, Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy and Apple Blossom Time. In 
the later war years they reached their peak of popularity with Rum and Coca 
Cola and Don’t Fence Me In, and had another hit after the war with Can’t I? 
The three sisters were one of Decca’s hottest properties in the 1940s. 

Though Decca made its mark from the start (despite the inferior quality of 
its pressings), it came into its own in the early 1940s when Jimmy Dorsey’s 
records began outselling even Glenn Miller’s Bluebirds. Though Decca was gen- 
erally less successful than Victor/Bluebird and Columbia/Vocalion/OKeh in pick- 
ing the most successful big bands, it did launch Count Basie and Woody Herman, 
and recorded Louis Armstrong from the mid-thirties through the forties. 

Decca’s matrix numbers generaUy faU into three blocks. They seem to have 

Decca’s first New York session took place in August 1934 at matrix 38352. On 
reaching 39999 a little over a year later, the series changed to 60000, which 

from the old Brunswick C- block, jumping from C-9999 to C-90000 in the spring 
of 1935; and on reaching C-91999 exactly five years from that date, changed 
again to C-93000. The other regular recording location, Los Angeles, had a series 
all to itself. It started at DLA-1 in August 1934 and reached just over 3000 (with 
the prefix changed to simply L- in June 1942) before the ban. Other recordings 
made in Califomia were included in this series. A handful made in New Orleans 
in March 1936 were included in the New York block. 

The following chart shows the first matrix number used in New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles for the years 1934 to 1942: 


1934 (August) 38290 

1935 39220; 60000 (September: 

1936 60300 

1937 61503 

1938 63122 

1939 64845 

1940 67010 

1941 68528 

1942 70120 


Los 

Chicago Angeles 

C-9300 DLA-1 

C-9640; C-90000 (May) DLA-90 
C-90550 DLA-291 

C-91050 DLA-650 

C-91380 DLA-1120 

C-91620 DLA-1700 

C-91900; 93000 (May) DLA-1915 
93500 DLA-2320 

93900 DLA-2825 


, 
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DIAMOND 

The Diamond label in England was a subsidiary of Pathe, using Pathe 
masters issued between February 1915 and at least May 1918. As far as is 
known, nothing American appeared in its catalog of something under four 
hundred issues (starting at 01). 

The American Diamond label was derived ffom Columbia about a decade 
earlier. It was used by the Diamond Record Company of Chicago, which issued 
these single-sided pressings from contemporary Columbias under the famous 
patent date of November 25, 1902. No other patent date is known to appear on 
them, but Columbia records known to have been made in 1906 were issued as 
Diamond. 

The design of the label is striking. It consists of a white diamond lying 
across the half-inch wide spindle hole, surmounted by the words in white block 
letters DIAMOND RECORD (round the rim of the label) and DIAMOND REC- 
ORD COMPANY (following the contours of the diamond). Below the diamond 
is a white panel, shaped rather like a piano roll seen at eye level, on which the 

ber) were typed in reddish-brown, or latterly in dark green. The background of 
the label is itself dark green. 

As Columbia featured some interesting ragtime music and songs, and even 
recordings by the great Negro comedian Bert Williams, any of them could have 
appeared on Diamond. Some by Ragtime Bob Roberts, often with very flne rag 
piano accompaniments, have already been found. The quality of the recording 
and pressing is as good as that of Columbia, of course. 
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DIVA 
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DOMESTIC 


This was a short-lived label that 
A hsting of its first (and only?) issue i 
the usual collection of popular songs , 
names that occurred many times on e 
also featured standard light classics. 


made its appearance in November 1917. 
The Talking Machine World, contained 
nd dances of the time, sung or played by 

leyond that, nothing is known about this 


DOMINION 



100 



lasting for less than a hundred issues, produced some rare A1 BowUy records 
anonymously, and on C-307 an obvious piece of recorded pomography, My Man 
o’ War, sung by Elsie Carlisle, a popular revue and cabaret star whose usual 
metier was romantic light-comedy numbers put over rather in the style of An- 
nette Hanshaw. It is said that the censors, who were very active in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office in those days, vetoed the issue of further copies when the 
dreadful deed was discovered. The subsequent fine reportedly put Dominion out 
of business. But in fact, their financial position was such that not even a best- 
seUer could have saved them. When their affairs were finaUy wound up in 1934, 
four years after the coUapse, it was found their assets were nU. Shareholders 
received nothing whatever for their investments of six years before. 


DO.MLVO 



The flrst Domino records issued in the United States were seven-inch ver- 
tical-cut, having light blue labels with dark blue lettering. They came and went 
about 1917. The much better known Domino was a ten-inch subsidiary of Plaza 
Music, and fiom 1924 to 1933 contributed the same type of material to popular 
entertainment as Banner, Regal and the others of the complex. That is to say, 
most of the issues on Domino were exactly what was issued simultaneously with 
the other labels. But some of the earliest Dominoes were of performances never 

erable interest. Several are by the New Orleans Jazz Band. They bear a matrix 
serial unlike any other, in the lOOOOs. Within a few months there was an 11000 

Artists from Banner sometimes appeared on Domino under pseudonyms 
early in the labeTs career. Most of the catalog consisted of dance music, popular 
songs and the occasional light classic. Numbering began at 300, but it advanced 
to 3432 instead of 432 in February 1925, and continued in this series until about 
4500 early in 1930. The label was reactivated briefly in 1932 (numbered 100 
upwards) but disappeared again some time in 1933. 

These later arrivals have handsome gold labels with black print, and con- 
tain selected items from the ARC output of the time, including some jazz titles 
by Chicago musicians and others under the nominal direction of Billy Banks. 

labels with a broad floral band design and title details in gold. The name DOM- 
INO runs in heavy block letters in gold on six individual white panels sur- 
mounted by a masked girl with a ruffle in gold and the words “Domino Record 
Co. New York” in white at the foot of the label. To give the records an even more 
unusual look, they were usually pressed on brown wax. Later labels dispensed 
with the white part of the design, and have dark red or violet labels entirely 
printed in gold. The recording quality is as good as Banner, of course, and the 
surfaces reasonably smooth, if not notably durable. 
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DUOPHONE 
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DURIUM 



WJ 



EDISON BELL 



the turn of the century. The Gold Moulded kind datf back to 1901. Uis of some 
interest to note that in 1904 a date—presumably of recording—appears, scratched 
by stylo, in the smooth wax at the end of the grooving. Thomas Edison’s factory 
serviced the British market with these until the outbreak of war in 1914. Edison 
Bell discs (known thus, with large labels in dark green with gold lettering, or 
pale blue-green with a broad black border and black and gold lettering) first 
appeared in September 1909. These continued as 10«/ 2 -inch records numbered 
from 1 until November 1912, the last known number being 490. 

The firm that produced these was J. E. Hough Ltd. of Peckham, London, 
S.E. In July 1912 this company introduced the Winner record, starting the cat- 
alog series at 2000. For a considerable period it reissued Bell records until Win- 
ner had completely replaced them. Edison BeU Winner continued to provide a 
quality product at a low price—it varied from ls. 6d. to 2s. over the years—from 
this point until the last independent issue in April 1933. The British Decca Re- 
cord Company bought Edison Bell earlier that year. Until January 1935 it con- 
tinued to issue Winner records, the last in the original series being 5692. 
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and was remarkable for a comprehensive symposium of titles from Sir Edward 
Elgar’s oratorio, The Dream Of Gerontius, a most ambitious project for a fairly 

The following table shows the approximate first matrix numbers recorded 


1909 (c. June-July) 2000 


7150 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


3000 

3400 

3900 


4500 

4990 

5310 

5670 

5970 


1925 9100 

1926 9820 

1927 10500 

1928 11380 

1929 11940 

1930 12600 

1931 13220 

1932 14090 

1933 14580 
(Matrices 12000 through 
about 12180 were made 
on the Continent, in 

Copenhagen, etc.) 


EDISON BEUE AMBEROE aud 
EDISOIV RIAJHKVD DISC 


Thomas Alva Edison, though partially deaf and not possessed of a finely 
developed taste in music (his favourite song is said to have been Vll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen ), was nevertheless astute enough as a businessman to 
know that his favourite invention was destined for bigger things than as a mere 
mechanical substitute for a flesh-and-blood stenographer. 

Allen Koenigsberg, in his notably interesting and minutely documented 
book, Edison Cylinder Records, 1889-1912, lists everything known to have been 
made during those years by the firm of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Up to September 
1912, cylinders were those known as the “two-minute wax” variety. Then, in 
October, the four-minute Blue Amberols made their debut. In October 1908 a 
coarser version of the same kind of cylinder, made of much noisier material, had 
made its appearance. It too played for four minutes by having its grooves cut 
200 tums to the inch instead of the 100 turns of the two-minute record. 

The quality of Blue Amberol has been praised and praised again ever since 
their first appearance. In some collecting quarters the paeans continue yet. In 
point of fact, they were all dubbed from discs; and though the blue and some- 
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The Edison repertoire over the thirty-odd years of its existence was rarely 
anything special. There are cylinders of Sophie Tucker, Marie Dressler and other 
stars of the vaudeville stage; mainly on discs, a sprinkling of unusual jazz bands 
such as Charles A. Matson’s Creole Serenaders; (Vincent) Lopez and (Billy) 
Hamilton’s Kings of Harmony; Charlie Skeete and his Orchestra. Among the 
handful of regulars were the Original Memphis Five and Fletcher Henderson 
and his Orchestra, and a considerable number by such as the California Ram- 
blers (labelled “The Golden Gate Orchestra,” a name used for them on other 
makes), B. A. Rolfe and his Lucky Strike Orchestra, Oreste and his Queensland 
Orchestra, and the Georgia Melodians. There were many popular vocal records 

of Negro blues artists (who rarely met with Edison’s wholehearted approval). As 
noted earlier, there were records by opera singers. These included Celestina 
Boninsegna, Frieda Hempel, Claudia Muzio, Maggie Teyte, Giovanni Zenatello 
and Karl Jom. And to Edison must go the credit for being first to record Sergei 
Rachmaninoff on his arrival in the United States, an exile from his revolution- 
tom country. The great composer-pianist made ten sides in four sessions in a 
week in April 1919. Afterward his records were all made for Victor. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the various experiments, however erratic 
their commercial success, there is no denying Edison his role as a documenter 
of history in the earliest years of sound recording. Not content with recording 
famous speakers in the United States, he sent his emissary, Col. Gouraud, to 
Europe. There the voices of poets Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning, mu- 
sicians Sir Arthur Sullivan (speaking) and Johannes Brahms and Hans von Bŭ- 
low (playing), and other celebrities such as Florence Nightingale and WiUiam 
Ewart Gladstone were recorded on fragile wax cylinders. SuUivan forecast with 
Cassandran gloom but prophetic accuracy the recording of “so much bad mu- 
sic.” Miss Nightingale sent a conventional message to “my dear old comrades 
of Balaclava.” Browning was apparently so overcome with the strangeness of 
the recording process that he forgot the words of his own poem, “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” Gladstone, aged seventy-nine, spoke 
briefly but sincerely to Edison, congratulating him on “your marveUous inven- 
tion,” and expressing regret that old age and overstrain had taken their toU of 
his voice. Records are alleged to have been made of other interesting personal- 
ities, from Queen Victoria to Mark Twain, but these have yet to be found. 

The foUowing table shows the first matrix number on Edison Diamond 
Discs made in each year: 


1910 (July 7) 100 


912 (Nov. 4) 

913 


915 

916 

917 


921 


2000 

2076 


5251 



7084 

7713 


many in this block of numbers 
922 8329 


924 9315 

925 9922 

926 10748 


927 (Nov. 1) 11999, next number 18000 

928 18147 

929 18978 

929 (Sept. 18) 19349 (last Diamond Disc cut) 
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The lateral-cut Edisons began experimentally on January 6, 1928, at N-100. The 
last was N-1213 on October 19, 1929. In the above Diamond Disc series, ma- 
trices 8700-8799 and 10000-10199 were recorded at Columbia Street, West 
Orange, N.J. All the others were made in New York, from 2000 onwards. There 
was also another West Orange block (1500-1585) recorded between 1920 (exact 
date unknown) and October 6, 1922, again apparently to some extent at least a 


ELECTRADISK 



This is one of the handful of short-iived labels produced by RCA Victor in 
1932-1933. Initially, Electradisk was an eight-inch record numbered exactly as 
was the early eight-inch Bluebird, 1800-1809. These were issued in July 1932 

(2500-2509), ten-inch records with no Bluebird affditions. Ftaally! S between 
November 1932 and February 1934, a third block of Electradisks (numbered 
1900 to 2177) came on the market at 20 cents each. All the records in this series 
were also issued on Bluebird (B-5000 series). The Bluebird catalog number was 
printed in parentheses under the Electradisk number on the label, which was 
orange with blue design and lettering. Apparently the label was produced for 
Woolworth’s. Like most makes, major or minor, issued during the early 1930s, 
they are exceptionally rare. 


THE EEECTRIC 


Carl Kendziora, in Record Research for September 1964, describes this 
very rare label as having obvious connections with Everybody’s (q.v.). The de- 
sign of the gold printing on the black label; the last known catalog number of 
Everybody’s being 1085 and the earliest of The Electric being 1086; the simi- 
larity of recorded material—all point in that direction. The last known The Elec- 
tric is 1092. Popular songs and dance tunes on known examples all date their 
issue to the closing months of 1925. No makeris name or price is shown on the 

There is also a “special" series starting at 1 (and possibly finishing there 


also). This has a strange matrix series: SAH-2 and SAH-3. It is significant that 
SAH-4 through SAH-7 are to be found on Everybody’s 1062 and 1063. It is not 
knovvn vvhat these prefix letters stand for, or in what studio the sides were made. 

Despite the label’s name, all known issues are acoustic recordings. Most 
of them are from the Emerson-Consolidated repertoire, which did not adopt elec- 
tric recording until just after the last known issue on The Electric label. 


EMBASST 


This is a very rare and short-lived subsidiary label of the Paramount group. 

is barely a year, sometime in 1923 to sometime in 1924. 

In 1954 the British branches of F. W. Woolworth & Co. produced an Em- 
bassy label, the last make exclusively theirs. It contained no American material, 
and was discontinued a few years later. 


EMERAED 

See Rialto. 
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EMERSON 



Victor H. Emerson joined the staff of the infant Columbia Graphophone 
Company in the nineties. For seventeen years he was General Manager of the 
Record Department. In 1916 he founded the company that bears his name to 
this day, and began to issue seven-inch records costing 25 cents each in April of 
that year, with 5V2-inch issues at 10 cents each. These were advertised as “the 
only record that will play on Victor and Columbia machines without the use of 

At the end of the year, the Treasurer and General Manager, R. D. Wyckoff, 
issued a challenge to the industry: “Emerson’s hat is in the ring and we are 
going in after it with both feet. At least 100,000 records a day is our motto for 

1917. ” 

This mighty aspiration was never achieved. With the entry of the United 
States into World War I, prices were raised to three records for a dollar. In Jan- 
uary 1918 new nine-inch issues at 75 cents were announced. One year later 
came the first ten-inch records at 85 cents. What with the postwar inflation, by 
October these were $1, and a new series of mainly classical twelve-inch records 
was introduced at $1.50. H. L. Leeming, late of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., with 
which firm he had worked for twelve years, became general manager in May 

1918. Over the next two years, the company signed top artists like the Six Brown 
Brothers’ Saxophone Sextet, Eddie Cantor, Fred Hillebrand, and the Louisiana 
Five. It moved to 206 Fifth Avenue in February 1920, with recording studios 
and plating works at West 23rd Street, both in New York City. In May, studios 
and a factory were ready in Los Angeles. 

The quality of Emerson records, regardless of size or price, was very good 
for its time. As we have seen, the Artists Department set its sights to provide 
competition for Victor and Columbia. But it was too much of a good thing. 
Overexpansion during the heady postwar boom of 1919-1920 led to a slump that 
almost engulfed Emerson, which went into the hands of a receiver in December 
1920. The business of making and marketing records continued—including some 
by the Empress of the Blues, Bessie Smith herself, in February 1921, two years 
before Columbia signed her up; but the Emersons were never issued. 
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FILMOPHONE 
















FlEXO 


Dave Cotter of Scotts Valley, Cal., in Record Research of various dates but 
notably that of October 1972, provides us with as much as is at present known 
about Flexo records. As might be expected from their name, they were flexible 
and unbreakable. They were pressed in a wide range of bright colours. Although 
the specimens known to exist as commercial products (or, more frequently, as 
custom pressings for the artists involved, at their expense) are 78 rpm, a test 
pressing exists on which one side is recorded at 78, the other at 33^3. Sizes 

These records seem to have been manufactured by the Pacific Coast Record 
Corporation, Ltd., incorporated on December 26, 1929 and operating from 1040 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. This was a most inauspicious moment to begin 
trading in records, even those that were unbreakable, featherweight, and thus 
easy to carry en masse. The bottom was fast dropping out of the record business 
for all companies except those with strong affiliations in radio or films, even the 
erstwhile giants. There can have been very few Flexo discs actually issued for 
public use. The corporation, headed by one Jesse J. Wamer, filed for bankruptcy 
on May 8, 1934. Two years before, Warner had been involved in another company 
that produced advertising records and radio transcriptions, under the Titan la- 
bel. This continued to operate from the Geary Street address until some time in 
the spring or summer of 1940. 

The range of known Flexo matrix numbers is 124 to 1797, according to Mr. 
Cotter’s valuable research. One of the most interesting Flexo records for the jazz 
buff is Tiger Rag and The Talk of the Town, by trombonist George Druck’s 
Sweets Ballroom Orchestra, evidently recorded in 1930. This has no catalog 
number, so it was probably made for sale only in the ballroom foyer. Another 
strange Flexo is one made by Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., an interview 
with film star Ann Harding by Louella Parsons, broadcast by CBS on March 11, 
1931. Other Flexos of interest as dance items feature the orchestras of Jack 
Coakley, musical director of the company until 1932, and Lew Reynolds, Coak- 
ley’s probable successor. One ten-inch record reported by Randy Morris of North 
Hollywood has two Phil Baxter songs ( The One Man Band and Is This a Zither ?) 
on a Flexo with no number. It was made by the Hollywood Flexo Record Co., 
evidently in 1931, under the name of Dean McCluskey-Billy Grantham and their 
Aces of the Air. Grantham had been a banjoist nearly ten years before with 
Marion McKay’s Orchestra in Indiana. 

Many Flexo records are of indifferent quality by obviously amateur artists. 
But those referred to here are exceptions. The strange sizes—8 J /4-inch records 
are typical—and the garish colours make them the most eccentric-looking press- 
ings of all. (See also New Flexo.) 


GAMAGE 


Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holbom, London, W.C.2, have for many 
years been one of London’s best-known department stores. In 1924, their record 
department sold Gamage records. Today these are extremely rare. The number- 
ing is in a G-600 series, but there may be numbers lower and higher than this 
block. All the known items are from the Aco-Homochord catalogs, under the 
pseudonym “Gamage Dance Orchestra” for all dance items. One of these, Chi- 
cago Blues, is actually by Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra from Vocahon. 
Its backing, Oh! Eva, is a London recording for Aco by Jeffries and his Rialto 
Orchestra. The Gamage label is very similar to Homochord (q.v.), except that 
the colour scheme is dark blue and white with gold lettering for the title and 
artist credits, instead of Homochord’s olive brown and red. In place of the Hom- 
ochord harpist, Gamage has an angel with half-open wings blowing a valveless, 
keyless hom. 


GEM 


A very rare label from the early years of the Depression, Gem was pressed 
by RCA Victor for the Crown Record Company of 10 West 20th Street, New York. 
Gems bear the same catalog numbers as Crown for the same couplings, although 
it should not be assumed that everything on Crown is automatically on Gem. 
(See also Crown.) It is doubtful if Gem appeared on the market at the same time 
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921 

922 


925 

926 


928 

928 (RCA July 1) 


931 

932 


933 

934 


last in series) 


7420 

7720 

8167 

9258 

9926 

X-1 

GEX-430 

GEX-1037 

GEX-2000 

GEX-2157 

GEX-2556 

GEX-2864 

GEX-2898 

GEX-2953 


1000 (August 20) 
1039 


1273 

1716 

2114 


2589 

3335 


19447 


The last number in the Richmond series, 19997, was recorded on November 9, 
1940. The last record issued commercially from this series was Champion 16832, 
recorded October 25, 1934 (matrix 19737). 

It is worth noting, in addition, that the 9000 series of Starr records in Can- 
ada began life in April 1919 in the United States as a more expensive version of 
the 4500 popular series, which it duplicated both as regards artists and appear- 
ance. It was priced at $1, and was discontinued as an American issue in 1921 
but maintained in Canada, drawing on Gennett under its new Starr identity. 
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GLOBE 



Globe records were produced first by Arto (q.v.)- They are numbered the 
same as Arto for the same couplings, but with the first digit of the four a 7 
instead of 9. After Arto discontinued records in 1922, Globe continued for a time, 
drawing on Grey Gull material and using the same or similar numbers. The Arto- 
type Globes seem also to have had a K-1 series that reached about 100. These 
have black and gold labels very much like the Arto design, while the Grey Gull 
successors are reddish brown and gold. 

Since aU Globe issues of both kinds are derivative, there is nothing to be 
said about them that has not already been mentioned under Arto (or their suc- 
cessors, Bell, which supplied some of the last pre-Grey Gull Globe catalog) or 
Grey Gull. Cheap records designed for the undiscriminating popular-music pub- 
lic, for sale in chain stores, they are inclined to have rather rough surfaces. 
Clean copies, however, generally reproduce quite well. 
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A wealthy businessman named Theophilus Fitz started Golden records 
from his laboratory at 1044 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, Cal. in the late 
autumn of 1922. He claimed in his publicity that it was the first label from the 
Pacific coast—despite the fact that Andrae Nordskog had already been recording 
there for about a year by that time. Fitz and his Golden label faded into oblivion 
after about a year. Golden’s chief claim to fame is that it recorded the first Jimmy 
joy band, later to record for OKeh and Brunswick. Doubtless Golden made n 
other records for the use of, and at the expense of, the artists taking part. 
labels are black with ornate gold design and lettering, and the surface q 
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Volpi is also a feature of the Dominion blue-label B series (“classical”), and c. 
Dominion B-18 and Goodson A-262 he sings Dai campi, dai prati from Mefis- 
tofele. There are several other examples of masters recorded by Dominion being 
lmophone and/or Goodson and/or Dominion itself: n 




:U perfor 




is the Bay 


o have dried up during the summer of 1930. 
Nothing loth, Goodson began issuing records pressed from American QRS mas- 
ters. These, and some English recordings from Dominion (lately extinct) and 
Filmophone, and from pre-1914(!) Continental sources, made up the last few 
monthly supplements until Goodson withdrew from the market. 

Most of the coUectors’ items on Goodson are in the nature of jazz or dance 

records, among them CUff Jackson’s Krazy Kats’ The Te *-MH| 

of St. James’ lnfirmary by the Califomia Ramblers, des 
Broadcasters on Goodson; and an uninhibited version < 
with Sunshine by the Grey GuU studio band under the name of the Man 
Syncopators. (Cliff Jackson’s band was renamed Marvin Smolev and h 
copators.) AU these are from Grey GuU. The Emerson contributions 
largely of rather uproarious performances by Fred HaU and his Orchesti 
QRS titles are so rare that only a very few have been reported; thus, 
known of how interesting they may be musicaUy. 

The earliest of aU Goodson records are vvithout catalog numbers. Th< 
the other Emerson-recorded sides have matrix numbers in the 31000s. Grey Gul 
takes over after about the first two dozen numbered issues (they begii 


\e Clouds 




101 , 


and 128 is a Grey GuU coupUng) with matrix numbers bet 
4100. Shortly before the last Grey Gull was issued came 
numbered in the early 2000s. Most if not aU of the Good 
London-recorded sides. They do not seem to get beyond 
about March or April 1931. These have matrix numbers 
reach about S-150. 

A number of Goodson records were issued as early : 
for a nationwide chain of drugstores, a make of lamp, an 
Early in 1928 a seven-inch Goodson, evidently pressed from 
record, appeared in a 7000 series and included different 
titles on the regular ten-inch series. There was also a reco 
looked like a Goodson and featured the voice of Pope Pius 
the Vatican on February 12 of that year. 


ween about 3400 and 
the flrst QRS, matrix 
son 300s are original 
about 340, probably 
that start at S-1 and 


id other merchandise. 
1 Emerson’s Marathon 
takes from the same 
rd issued in 1931 that 
XI broadcasting ffom 
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See His Master’s Voice. 
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HARMOGRAPH 



The story of Harmograph (“The Human Echo,” as it was subtitled on its 
bright blue labels with gold printing embodying a laurel-crowned three-stringed 
lyre) was told in the August 1949 issue of the late and lamented Playback mag- 
azine by John Randolph of St. Louis, Mo., where the Harmograph Talking Ma- 
chine Company had its headquarters at 108 Pine Street. The name of this firm 
was originally the Harmograph Record Company, and it was copyrighted in the 
autumn of 1921 by the largest wholesale hardware dealers in St. Louis, the 
Shapleigh Hardware Company. This firm had been making phonographs since 
1916. Through its Harmograph subsidiary, it produced records from 1922 until 
1925. 

The first year of Harmograph issues saw the launching of the label using 
Cameo masters. These were obtained from a New York wholesale dealer in mas- 
ters, Earl W. Jones, who ran Standard Records. He sent out test pressings for 
approval to his customers, who could then choose as many or as few as they 
required. They were then pressed with the clienfs own label, and sold accord- 
ingly. So it was with Harmograph. It is thought that the first issue was numbered 
700 or 701. 

After about a year, Shapleigh abandoned the contract with Standard Rec- 
ords and began ordering its records from a Chicago wholesaler named Foerster. 
He dealt in Paramount and Pathe records. For at least another year, Paramount 
masters appeared on Harmograph in numbers from 763 to 937. As John Ran- 
dolph points out, a strange feature of these is that the blue singers, such as Ida 
Cox, Alberta Hunter, Ethel Waters and Ma Rainey, were given pseudonyms— 
except for one by Ida Cox which slipped out under her real name in error, and 
nearly ruptured relations between Shapleigh and Paramount. On the other hand, 
such bands as King 01iver’s, Jelly RoU Morton’s, Fletcher Henderson’s and Perry 
Bradford’s appear in their correct identities. 

The styling of the Paramount-derived labels is akin to that of Paramount 
itself, both as to shade of blue and typography. The Cameo era of Harmograph 
saw labels of a dark powder-blue, with the brand and company name in white 
and the title and artist credit in black on a pale blue panel bordered in gold. With 


the change to Pathe masters, which extended to Harmograph 1083 as far as can 
be traced at present, the label colour and design remained as for Paramount, 
but the typography was Pathe’s. In the latter section of the Harmograph popular 
catalog are at least two blues items from Plaza-Banner, 925 and 983. The latter, 
unaccountably, has a label of regular Harmograph design, but on red with gold 
lettering. 

ranging from 2501 to 2578 at least, devoted mainly to sacred music and opera 
(with two maverick couplings by blues singer Gladys Bryant on 2539 and 2540); 
a 4000 series, beginning probably at 4001 and possibly not extending beyond it, 
devoted to German music; and a 300 series of light classics. All these stem from 

As might be expected, Harmograph is an extremely rare label outside St. 
Louis. The recording quality is of course as for Cameo, Paramount and Pathe. 
The pressing is usually of a high standard. For the jazz and/or blues collector, 
Harmograph is a hallowed name, especially its 160 or so Paramount derivatives. 



HARMOM 
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1975, unsold stock amounting to some 15,000 discs were stored in the Fumiture 
Exposition Mart, 3338-3342 University Avenue, Minneapolis by owner Charles 
Bemstein, son of Harry. After the latter died in 1945, the staff and relations of 
the family helped themselves to these records, and about two-thirds of them 
were thrown out. 

The twenty-one issues were mostly dance records by Willie Creager, Harry 
Pollock, and Elmer Grosso and the Royal Troubadours. There were semi-jazz 
items by Clesi’s Aeoleans, and Johnny Sylvester’s Orchestra; a piano “novelty” 
by Sidney Williams backing a blues by Slim Johnson (“The Blues Crooner”); and 
the usual complement of popular vocals by Vaughn De Leath, the Radio Franks, 
Vemon Dalhart and others. The label design is based on that of Electrobeam 
Gennett, even to the black and gold colour scheme. 
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the great cellist, Beatrice Harrison, who accompanied them on several titles. At 
one point on one of them, a dog can be heard barldng—perhaps in protest that 

record a new generation of nightingales. They had chosen the night that Bomber 
Command had selected to wreak revenge on Mannheim for the London, Cov- 
entry and Portsmouth raids. The flight path lay directly over the microphones. 
The contrast between the ethereal sound of the birds’ voices and the ominous 
thunder of the bombers is something unique in the history of commercial 

It was HMV that preserved something of the sound of the battlefront of 
World War I. Just a month before the Armistice of November 11, 1918, the 
company sent one of its senior recording engineers, Will Gaisberg, and a team 
of assistants to France to record the actual sound of the Royal Garrison Artillery 
bombarding the enemy with gas shells prior to the capture of Lille. This, suitably 
edited, was issued three months after the cessation of hostilities, a grim single- 
sided reminder of the war to end all wars. Within a month of the visit to France, 
Will Gaisberg was dead, a victim of the influenza epidemic that claimed more 
victims, it was said, in six months than the war had in four years. 

His Master’s Voice, or at least the Gramophone Company, has always 
meant all things to all people. Whatever the public wanted to hear—Commander 
Robert Peary talking about his expedition to the North Pole; Commander Shack- 
leton discussing his voyage to the South Pole; some pygmies from the Congo 
brought to London in 1905 and recorded singing and laughing; the memoirs of 
a prisoner whose sentence was quashed; an Italian joumalist who had dined 
with Kaiser Wilhelm II; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle talking about Sherlock Holmes 
a few weeks before Doyle died—or whether they just wanted entertainment from 
the world’s top artists, it was there on HMV. 

The first studios were in a basement at 31 Maiden Lane, behind The Strand, 
London, W.C.2. It was not the kind of venue to inspire confidence, much less 
art, in a temperamental prima donna or a sensitive concert pianist or violinist. 
In the summer of 1902 the premises were moved to 21 City Road, London, E.C.l. 
There the studios and offices were combined until everything but the studios 
were moved to Hayes in 1908. Experimental recording began at Hayes almost 
at once, and on June 6, 1914, the last commercial recordings were made at City 
Road. 

The main studio in Hayes was on the second floor of a large office block on 
Blyth Road. It remained the principal location for British recordings until 1931. 
On March 15, 1921, a new system of acoustic recording was adopted throughout 
Europe, and the matrix serials were universally changed and brought into line. 
This lasted for just over four years. Then, another breakthrough. The star of 
Noel Coward’s revue, On with the Dance, produced by C. B. Cochran at the 
London Pavilion, was the vivacious French girl, Alice Delysia. On June 24, 1925, 
she visited Hayes in the moming and made two sides from the show including 
Poor Little Rich Girl. That aftemoon Jack Hylton and his Orchestra recorded 
Ah-Ha! and two other numbers. All five were recorded into a microphone. One 
of them, Feelin’ Kind o’ Blue, was issued on B-2072. The electric recording era 
had begun. 

concert halls, churches and cathedrals in the country. A new block of studios 



was acquired in Queen’s Hall, London, W.l. Gradually this and Kingsway Hall 
superseded the Hayes complex. On November 12, 1931, in a formal ceremony 
attended by Sir Landon Ronald (who had joined the Company as an accompanist 
and entrepreneur in 1900), George Bemard Shaw and other guests, new studios 
were opened in a converted Victorian mansion in St. John’s Wood, London, 
N.W. 1 with a recording of Sir Edward Elgar conducting the London Symphony 
Orchestra playing his Falstaff music. The building is the home of EMI studios 
to this day, the first studios in England built specially for recording. 

The following chart gives the first matrix number in each set in use on the 
first day of every year from the beginning of ten-inch records in 1901. It includes 
twelve-inch records distinguishing among those made in various locations when 
field recordings became feasible on a grand scale at the introduction of electric 



906 (May 23) 8146 3254 

907 9619 c.5130 

908 c.7700 


910 


914 


11148 

13026 

14705 

16195 

17354 


later 21 City Road, Hayes experimentals 
12-inch 10-inch 12-inch 


c.300 

c.420 

c.730 

c.1750 

c.2200 (October 8) HO-1 
2772 


4735 

5848(October 12) HO-179 (January) HO-100 
6947 HO-256 HO-377 

7721 HO-793 HO-542 


(The two columns of ten-inch numbers refer to Fred and Will Gaisberg’s record- 
ings respectively. After about 1907 other recordists shared Will’s numbers with 
Fred.) 


Recordings made i 


Hayes, Middlesex 


Old Series 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


1921 


10-inch 12-inch 

18765 8228 

19803 8498 

20578 8703 

20994 NONE 

21408 8717 

c.21900 
c.22250 


10-inch 12-inch 

HO-1123 HO-620 

HO-2298 HO-1403 

HO-3377 HO-2430 

HO-3884 HO-3028 

HO-4544 HO-3539 

HO-5489 HO-4209 

HO-6019 HO-4690 


(Until January 1, 1920, each take was allocated a different matrix number. From 
that date, takes I, II, III, IV, etc. were used.) 
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930 18258 

931 OB-/2B-1 


18516 c.2700 

201 OBR-/CR-1 


From March 15, 1921, no distinction in numbering was made between sizes. 
Only the prefix changed. 

Recordings made in St. John’s Wood, London 

1932 OB-/2B-2080 

1933 4600 


1934 (August 24) OEA-/2EA-1 

1935 715 

1936 2662 

1937 4183 

1938 5150 


1939 

1940 

1941 


See also Zonophone. 
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HOIXYWOOD 



As might be expected, this was the product of a Califomia studio that ev- 
idently had some connection with other West Coast labels in the mid-1920s. The 
same dtles from the same masters occur on all of them. A very rare label, Hol- 
lywood issued its repertoire sometimes without catalog numbers but otherwise 
in a 1000 series. It is best remembered now for at least eight sides by Fred 
Elizalde and his Cinderella Roof Orchestra in the summer of 1926. There were 
also sides by other bands of considerable interest, such as Steve White’s Dance- 
land Orchestra and Carlyle Stevenson’s E1 Patio Orchestra, which probably ap- 
peared simultaneously on sunset. Enthusiasts for Negro jazz value the collection 
of sides made apparently in 1924 by Harvey Brooks’s Quahty Four. 

The dark blue label, with its omate decoration and printing in gold, is 
outstanding. Recording is reasonably good acoustic for the most part, though it 
is thought that some of the latter issues are electric. The surfaces as a rule are 
quite smooth. The label seems to have disappeared about 1927. 




HOMESTEAD 



A very rare label from the Plaza Music Company’s repertoire, made for and 
distributed by the Chicago Mail Order Company (no address given) during the 
mid-1920s. The original matrix numbers are not shown on the label or the wax, 
but are supplanted by a control number in the same way as is found on Oriole 
and affiliated labels. The typography is the same as Oriole’s of the period. The 
numbering is in a 16000 block. 
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HUDSON 
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IIY-TiK\E 



This is another label affiliated with Arto. It made its brief appearance on 
the American market probably in the summer or early autumn of 1920, disap- 
pearing about two years later, or perhaps somewhat less. The label, a glossy 
black with gold design and lettering, credits manufacture to the Indestructible 
Phonograph Record Co., no address shown, and claims that the record “plays 
on any standard phonograph.” The name Hy-Tone is printed in large capitals on 
a treble stave decorated—one cannot use any other term—with crochets and 
quavers flung at it haphazardly. The catalog series is as for Arto, except that the 
9000 series becomes K-1 upwards. E.g., Arto 9097 becomes Hy-Tone K-97. Ma- 
trix numbers are rarely visible. When they do appear, it is in reverse, handwrit- 

set about one-tenth of an inch beyond the last tum of the recorded groove. Re- 
cording is satisfactory, and surfaces adequate. 
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RECORD 


See Victor. 
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LEKOI 

This is another extremely rare label, bright red with gold lettering and a 
tasteful, almost graceful design of five arcs segmenting the upper part of the 
label. The lowest number known is 104 and the highest 106. Nothing is at pres- 
ent known about who produced it, although the labels show the same control 
numbers as do their opposite numbers on Oriole, one of the Plaza group; and in 
the wax round the rim of the label can be seen the Plaza Music Company’s 
matrix number. The A side of Lenox 104— Charley, My Boy, by the Liberty Syn- 

Henderson and his Orchestra. It is likely that others by this and other name 
bands recording on Banner and its better-known affiliates may also be on Lenox, 
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LEVAPHONE 



Levy’s of 139 Whltechapel High Street, London, E.l was famous among 
jazz record collectors during the late 1920s and the 1930s as the principal im- 
porters of first-class rarities on Victor, Columbia, OKeh, Brunswick and other 
labels. Prior to this, in 1926, the firm issued its own records on Levaphone. Some 
of these were by Cliff Edwards, better known as Ukulele Ike. Pressed from Pathe 

design. S 

The inset was surmounted by the ^ordLEVAPHONE in^almost copperplate 
script. The motto, “Pure Tone” on the base of the L, extended to meet the last 
“e” of the name. There was also a Tudor rose and other red decorations. All six 

101) are by Sonny Clay’s Plantation Orchestra, and the second (A-102) by Vic 
Meyer’s Orchestra. The third disc (A-103) sphts between McKenzie’s Candy Kids 
(The Moming After ) and the Tennessee Tooters (1 Had a Sioeet Mama). These 
very rare jazz discs are all from the American Vocalion catalog. One might well 


EIBERTT MUSIC SHOP 

The Liberty Music Shops of 450 and 795 Madison Avenue, and 10 East 
59th Street, New York City, during the mid- and late 1930s not only sold all 
kinds of records to a fashionable clientele but launched its own label. It featured 
“society" dance bands like Emile Petti, selected jazz groups, sophisticated cab- 
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LITTLE WONDER 



These 5V2-inch records were produced by Henry Waterson between 1911 
and 1919. Columbia did the recording and pressing. Many of the titles were 
interesting, as they were recorded by Columbia for their own label by artists of 
the calibre of A1 Jolson. Little Wonder artists, however, are anonymous. The 
records have no paper labels, the title and number being etched on the tiny 
central area. Taking their size and cheapness (10 cents each) into account, Little 
Wonder reproduces the music remarkably well. Various examples of orchestral 
and band ragtime, however truncated, have also been reported. The catalog and 
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LUDGATE 



LIRAPHOHOE 

The Lyraphone Company operated from 117 Mechanic Street, Nevvark, 
N.J. for the first four months of 1921, moving to 704 South llth Street in May 
of that year. The label drew on Paramount for its material. The same titles by 
the same artists and the same coupling, as a firm rule at least until 1925, ap- 
peared in the 11000 series shared with Embassy, MitcheU, Triangle and others; 
which suggests that the Bridgeport Die and Machine Company pressed them. 
See also Lyric. 
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LTRIC 



ords (q.v.). 
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MDEl 

The Mandel Manufacturing Company of Chicago began operations on Jan- 
uary 4, 1921 from company headquarters at 1455 West Congress Street. The 

Jones. As head of Standard Records, a record brokering agency, he dealt in his 
own masters and various others. The time was 1919-1921, and possibly another 
year or two either way. The matrix serials are in a block of S-100 upwards, and 
were allocated indiscriminately to original Jones recordings and such as Lyric 
and Arto masters. The only known catalog series is in the 4000s. The label is 
quite attractive. A narrow gold edge surrounds a design in two shades of blue. 
The upper part is light blue-green, with the name Mandel in script in dark blue, 
outlined in gold. The lower part is dark blue, with all credits in gold and the 
manufacturer’s name in pale blue-green around the lower rim. These records 
are extremely rare. The only announcement to the trade was in April 1921— 
probably the only foray the company made into the record market. 
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MARCOIH VELVET TOXE 



MASTER 







MAITAIR 
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MEDAUIOK 




MELODOGRAPH 

An obscure Edison-cut vertical disc that probably lasted for a few months 
in the 1917-1920 era, Melodograph was the product of the Melodograph Cor- 
poration of New York. Apparently all issues were seven-inch. The label is black 
and white, embodying a representation of a lyre. The title and artist credits 
appear in black on a white panel below the spindle hole, and the manufacturer’s 
name in white on black below this. 


MELODY 

This is another of the 01ympic-originated labels. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, it bears the same catalog numbers in a 1000 series, no visible matrix 
numbers, and the same couplings as 01ympic (q.v.). The records were issued 
during 1923. 


MELOTO 
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METROPOLE 
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MITCHELL 



A news item in The Phonograph and. Talking Machine Weekly for Septem- 
ber 10, 1924 reported that the president of the Bridgeport Die and Machine 

he was bound for Detroit, Mich. It would seem that one short-Uved result of this 
odyssey was an arrangement with the Mitchell Phonograph Corporation of 3000 
Gratiot Avenue to launch its own label. MitcheU would use BD&M for its supply 
base and the Emerson-Radiex-Oriole complex as its source for masters. The 
BD&M MitcheUs—no one ever caUs them “the MitcheU,” but that is how they 
are labelled—are a rare breed, distinguished-looking in chocolate brovra with 
lettering in gold. The brand name sweeps at an angle of about 30 degrees to the 
horizon across the upper half of the label. It is in copperplate script with the 
word RECORD in itaUc block capitals on an underlining “tail” from the last 
letter of the name. Bridgeport Die and Machine went bankrupt in July 1925, so 
the arrangement with MitcheU cannot have been much longer than a year, if 
that long. The fact that known specimens aU bear the same catalog numbers as 
the same items on such labels as Broadway, Puretone, Triangle and Lyratone 
suggests that perhaps they were sold only in the Gratiot Avenue store. Indeed, 
Carl Kendziora suggests that they may never have been sold at aU in the normal 

Whatever the facts, the BD&M MitcheU disappeared early in 1925. 

But that is not the end of the story. Early in 1926, judging by the material 
on known examples, the corporadon took another flier at marketing records, by 
some method or other. This time the source was the Grey GuU catalog. These 
Mitchell records bore green labels with gold lettering in the Grey Gull typography 
of the time, and Grey GuU catalog numbers. This proved to be a brief appearance, 
possibly for one issue only. 
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MOZART 

A verdcal-cut of the Edison type from the 1917-1920 era, apparently as- 
sociated with Lyric (q.v.). The dull blue label is printed in gold. The words 
“Mozart Record" and "Mozart Talking Machine Co.” circumscribe the label be- 
tween two circles. A portrait of the composer is shown in a white circle above 
the brand name in gold script. The catalog numbers are in a 9000 series. Matrix 
numbers seem to be in two parallel blocks: a 6000 block foUowed by a take dlgit, 
foUowed by another number in a 1000 block synchronized with the first. 
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NTADSCO 



One of the earlier affiliated labels in the Grey Gull complex, Nadsco prob- 
ably made its first appearance in 1922. The records were still being issued in 
1925. The usual label is maroon, with gold lettering and a design utilizing a 
hexagon in a gold ring. The segments were filled with a curlicue pattern, and 
the hexagon itself contained the brand name in bold lower-case type, with the 
usual credits in Grey Gull typography. There is no maker’s or any other name 
shown. Although an inexpensive type of label, Nadsco records are not common 
compared with others in the same group. One of the most interesting issues is 
Nadsco 1283, on which Negro bandleader and arranger Leroy Smith and his 
Orchestra play Harlem’s Araby, which also appears on Everybody’s, Globe and 
Radiex. The band made very few records, and most of those are on uncommon 
labels like Blu-Disc, Everybody’s, and Up-To-Date-from which session came 
the Nadsco issue. 


\assav 

Nassau records were pressed from the earliest Imperial (q.v.) masters dur- 
ing the first decade of the century. Many if not all of them are pseudonyms or 
even anonymous. The labels are dull black, with the brand name on a scroll 
across the top half in gold. All credits, such as are shown at all, appear on the 
lower part. As far as can be traced, there is nothing of great musical or historical 
importance here, although it is possible that some early ragtime music by ban- 
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\ATIO\AL MUSIC LOVERS. 
I^C. 



This somevvhat unwieldy name, and the deluxe appearance of the variously 
coloured shields on the labels, suggest a connoisseurs’ limited edition available 
by subscription basis at a handsome figure. But in fact all the issues on this 
presumably cheap make came from Paramount, both types of Emerson, 01ym- 
pic, and latterly Plaza-Banner, etc. The first known issue was in October 1922, 
at which time the organization producing them was operating from 354 4th 
Avenue, New York City. By the time the label disappeared in 1928, the address 
had changed to 327 West 36th Street. 

The principal catalog series started at 1000 and reached at least 1208. 
Within this were a number of series, all with shields on a background including 
a stripe to the left of the spindle hole. The shields were usually graced with gold 
bands, and each shield had its own distinctive colour scheme: 


Band and Concert 
Dance Series No. 1 
Dance Series 
Hymns and Sacred Song 
Irish Song 


Shield 

Blue 

Red 

Red 

Dark green 
Gold 


Band 

Gold 


Gold 

Light 


Stripe colour Lettering 


Blue and white Gold 
Red and white Gold 
Red and white Gold 
Green and white Gold 
Gold and white Black 


Latest Song and Dance Series Red 
Novelty Orange 


green 

Gold Red and white Gold 

Gold Orange and Gold 


Old Time Song (originally) 
Old Time Song (later) 
Operatic Song 


Gold and white Black 
Black and white Gold 
Puiple and Gold 


Purple 




The dance series—all of them—prov 
terest to collectors. Here the jazz collect 
Henderson, the Six Hottentots, Jack Pett 
Plaza (some via Pathe), not to forget Fre 


de the only records likely to be of in- 
r can have a field day with Fletcher 
s, and the Califomia Ramblers from 
d Hall titles, credited correctly, from 


^overs/These are nun 
juch series above) an< 
:ence early in the care 
:o 1039. One issue ha 


ently made either by or for Nation; 
116 and are Old Time Songs (the fir 
nother curioi 


201 to 212, the Operatic S( 

: of this label is the duplication of caiaiog numuers, 
a bright red shield and is from Plaza. The other has a 
dark red shield and is trom Paramount. The A side of each pair is credited to the 
Master Melody Makers, the B to the Music Lovers Dance Orchestra. The first 
fourteen supplements are each allocated a letter of the alphabet, A to N, but 
after this the designation was dropped. The last fifty issues or so are descnbed, 
correctly, as electrically recorded, 

It is probable that some at any rate of these series were sold through the 
mail. A 1924 advertisement offers eight Old Time Favorites for $2.98 plus post- 
age. The records could be retumed without charge if found unsatisfactory. This 
may explain why NML records are not rare compared with some of their con- 
temporaries. The recording quality is as good as eomparable records of the pe- 
riod, as are the surfaces. 


AATIOrVS FORUM 

These records, recorded and produced by Columbia, are among the most 
valuable, historically, of any ever produced during the 78 rpm era. They consist 
entirely of the voices of prominent political personalities of 1918 to 1920, and in 
addihon those of General Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, 
and of Eamon de Valera, American-bom Irish-Spaniard who fought to establish 
first the Irish Free State, then the Republic of Ireland, as a political entity apart 
from the United Kingdom. 

The idea of recording these voices, most of whom never made any other 
records, was that of a famous attomey ffom St. Louis named Guy Golterman. 
He is himself on record (in print, not sound) as saying that on a visit to the 
Library of Congress in 1917, he was musing on the fact that although Washing- 
ton’s Farewell and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address are there for the reading, their 

recorded? 

Soon after the entry of the United States into World War 
partment set up the Committee on Public Information for issui 
the press and for conducting speech campaigns by 40,000 public 
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forty years later. My own view is that Spikes decided to sell the Ory records in 
its store, since it had recorded them; and Spikes did so, underits Sunshine label. 
For according to Nordskog, Spikes failed to pay him for the records, and he won 
a judgment in Los Angeles County Superior Court following a suit by Nordskog 
to obtain the full amount due from Spikes for selling “hundreds” of the records. 
(We might be excused for pondering the fate of these “hundreds”—although 
nearly sixty years is of course a long time.) 

Before the installation of the plating and pressing plant in Nordskog’s own 
factory, this work was done by Arto in its factory in New Jersey. Evidently Arto 
also printed the labels, which bear the type-face identical to that of Arto and its 
affiliated labels. Arto also supphed certain masters. Sides by the Califomia Ram- 
blers, the Original Memphis Five, and others under pseudonyms, and by Arthur 
Fields as himself, can be found on Nordskog as well as on Arto and the other 
Eastem labels. A Nordskog document reports that after Arto went bankmpt in 
1923, it was found to possess about eighty sets of masters, mothers and stampers 
of Nordskog couplings. Nordskog filed a $20,000 claim for the loss of these in 
the Bankruptcy Court in New Jersey, but received nothing. Around the time of 
Arto’s demise, Nordskog seems to have bowed out of the record business under 
its own name, although it probably pressed discs for other firms. 

Nordskog labels come in three colours: red or black, with gold lettering and 
design, and gold with black lettering and design. The maker’s name is printed 
in large block capitals round the lower rim of the label, with the legend, “The 
Golden-Voiced Records,” in quotes in smaller, lower-case print just above. The 
top half shows the brand name in elegant semi-copperplate script. The other 
claim, about being first on the Pacific Coast, appears against a vague back- 
ground of cloud formation, and is also in semi-copperplate, as is the title. The 
composer and artist credits are given below the spindle hole. 


ODEON 
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new company presented formidable competition to the Gramophone and Colum- 
bia companies, until the outbreak of World War I in 1914 caused the suspension 
of all trade relations with the Allied nations. 

Before the United States entered the conflict on the side of the Allies, Carl 
Lindstrom had placed his affairs in America in the hands of Otto Heinemann, 
who was evidently a German-American and thus able to continue in the pho- 
nograph business during hostihties. (See OKeh.) One of his lines after the war 
ended was a new American Odeon. These were quality records made in the 
OKeh studios in New York and elsewhere, including the reopened Odeon studios 
in Europe. Gradually the popular items on Odeon were phased out and left to 
OKeh to market which it did with enormous success. Serious works from abroad, 
and sometimes from the New York studios, continued to appear on Odeon. The 
records had dark blue, almost black labels, gold lettering and design, and an 
unmistakably aristocratic air. Starting in March 1921, the ten-inch popular 
Odeons were issued in a 20000 series and the twelve-inch in one beginning at 
3000. 

The Otto Heinemann Phonograph Corporation had become the General 
Phonograph Corporation of New York in 1919. It flourished as such for some 
seven years. Then, on October 15, 1926, Talking Machine World carried the 
news that Columbia had purchased the OKeh and Odeon Record Division of 
General Phonograph. Nevertheless, everything continued as before until 1929. 
Then the Odeon label, defunct since 1922, was revived for the West Coast trade. 
It used certain items from the OKeh catalog, numbered as on OKeh, with the 
prefix letters ONY-. After a few of these had appeared, the numbering was al- 
tered to ONY-36000. Just over two hundred records, many of them not issued 
on OKeh but emanating from that company’s studios, appeared during the next 
two years, before prevaihng economic conditions forced the abandonment of the 

These later Odeons have the most dignified design of them all. The label 
is black, with only the Odeon trademark and the words ODEON ELECTRIC 
above the spindle hole. A broad-bordered semi-circle below embraced the title, 
artist and other credits in gold, like all other printing. The general design thus 
maintains the appearance of Odeons the world over. An Argentine or German 

Italian or Scandinavian. (In England, they have rich brown labels and are usu- 
ally called the Parlophone Odeon Series.) 

For quality of sound and surface smoothness, American Odeon, being a 
product of the Columbia Phonograph Company, are unsurpassed. At a time 
when many other popular records had noisy surfaces and were produced with 
indifferent recording techniques, Odeon presented for 75 cents a magnificent 
product that today seems incredible for its natural beauty. Of particular interest 
to jazz collectors are the sides by Miff Mole’s Little Molers that have no vocals, 
unlike the regular OKeh issue of the same titles. Almost all the top jazz names 
on OKeh are represented on Odeon: Louis Armstrong, Clarence Williams, Frank- 
ie Trumbauer, Duke Ellington. On the acoustic Odeons of a decade earlier, 
however, there is nothing comparable in jazz, just some excellent recordings of 
dance music that rival the best that Victor and Columbia were issuing at that 


OliEII 

When Otto Heinemann set up the American branch of the Carl Lindstrom 
empire in 1916, he began to think in terms of a wholly American label to com- 
plement the Odeons that had become his legacy. He decided on a make of hill- 
and-dale record cut in such a way that by adjusting the soundbox on the pho- 
nograph, any kind of machine would play it with either a sapphire or a steel 
needle. He took his own initials, then selected an Indian word meaning “It is 
so” or “So be it.” As pronounced by members of the Indian tribe, the word 
sounded like “Okeh.” The first labels showed the word in block capitals, gold on 
a dark blue ground. The type emphasized the OkeH. A brave’s head was encir- 
cled by the O. The first of these was announced in September 1918. The catalog 
numbers began at 1000 and the matrix numbers at 100, with a letter after 100 
to denote the first, second or whatever take. 

The catalog of the period shows the usual popular songs, standard ballads 

for those days by the Berkshire String Orchestra and Quartette offering Grieg’s 
Romanze in G minor, Haydn’s Minuetto in G minor, and Verdi’s Prestissimo 

specializing in Irving Kaufman, Collins and Harlan, the Van Eps Quartette, the 
Green Brothers’ Novelty Band, Henry Burr, and such. The back cover of the 
catalog dated February 1919, however, lists two sides under the heading 
“Instrumental.” These are Ja Da (1155) and Ole Miss (1156) by the New Orleans 
Jazz Band, whose pianist and leader was Jimmy “Schnozzola” Durante, but 
whose other members were all New Orleanans. It was the only genuine New 
Orleans jazz on records at that time other than the music of the Original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band on Victor, Aeolian Vocalion and Columbia. “Guaranteed to tickle 
the toes of. . . every man and woman in whose veins flows no buttermilk but— 
blood,” effused the copywriter, “once it gets into your blood you’ll dance on until 
the fire department stops you.” It seems a pity that records like these did not sell 
weU enough to make them easier to find today. 

Exactly a year later the vertical-cut OKeh record was abandoned in favour 
of the more universally accepted lateral-cut. The labels, unchanged in design, 
were accordingly emblazoned with the word LATERAL in capitals larger than 
those used for the titles shown immediately below it. This format did not last 
long. By the end of 1919, the colour scheme was maroon with all printing in 
gold. The Indian remained a little while longer, and the brand name was still 
spelt OkeH. These lateral records were numbered 4000 upwards. After the first 
issues, the matrix series was restarted at 7000, having reached about 800 in the 
vertical-cut sides. The earliest laterals were also numbered in this block. In the 
spring of 1920, the entire label design was changed, apart from the colour 
scheme. The name OKeh was spelt in flowing script across the upper half, with 
the first tivo letters in capitals instead of the first and last. Otto Heinemann had 
renamed the firm the General Phonograph Corporation in 1919. Now he stressed 
the “OK” in the brand name rather than his own initials. 

To the New York studio of the General Phonograph Corporation on Feb- 

record two “chiaTte^Tongs.^th^ ^ere^termed. She was Mamie Smith, who 
had been trying without success to catch on with other companies. Milo Rega 
and Fred Hager, the musical directors of OKeh Records, liked what they heard. 
That spring they issued Mamie Smith’s first record on OKeh 4113, You Can’t 


















From 1935 to 1940 there were no OKeh records. In 1939 the Columbia 
Broadcasting System reactivated the Columbia label, discontinuing Brunswick. 
The following year Columbia transformed the thriving Vocalion label into the 
revived OKeh. It didn’t look much like the OKeh coUectors knew and almost 

as before but in a different script, less elegant. It continued with numbering 
from where Vocahon had reached in June 1940, in the 5800s. This continued 
after the war, right into modem 45 rpm singles in the 1950s. 

OKeh recordings can be found on Odeon labels the world over. Their British 
outlet was and stiU is Parlophone, despite the fact that in England, Parlophone 
is one of the EMI group of labels, while in the United States, OKeh remains in 

strom, Heinemann and the Parlophone Company which made Parlophone’s right 
to OKeh material exclusive and permanent. (See also Parlophone.) 

The foUowing chart shows the first matrix number, actual or estimated, to 
have been made at the beginning of each year: 




1919 

1919 (c. July) (lateral) 

1920 


1921 (June) (new series) 

1922 


1924 

1925 

1926 


73890-74444 (Dec. 10) 9501-9982 (Nov. 


80741-80932 

81300-81399 

81600-81767 


402000-402226 

402227-402412 

402598-202857 

403100-403193 

403300-403453 

403800-403813 

404050-404199 

404300-404375 

404400-404419 

404600-404801 


216 





OKeh records made between the summers of 1932 and 1935 have either ARC or 
Columbia matrix numbers. There were also 480000, 490000 and 495000 series, 
mostly used on Odeon and Parlophone. Some of these are re-numberings of reg- 
ular OKeh masters. Others indicate non-vocal takes of regular dance records 
issued on OKeh with vocals. The revived OKehs of 1940 onwards have normal 
CBS series masters (q.v.). 
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PAA 

Throughout the course of phonograph record history, there have been mav- 
ericks: the flexible, the rigid but unbreakable, the labelless, the strange groove 
cuts. The Pan record is none of these, but it is unique as far as is known. Its 

title credits in gold) is triangular in shape. The only known specimens bear 
catalog numbers in a range between 2001 and 2009, which betokens a hmited 
distribution and an even more limited catalog. All are standard music: one mil- 
itary band item of well wom Sousa marches, one coupling of violin solos, and 
one of well known operatic arias sung by a Mme. Genie Fonariova. The military 
band and violin items are aurally identical to the same titles, in the case of the 
violin solos the same artist credit, as on Lyric. Vera Barstow is the violinist, and 
her Lyric bears the matrix number 14017. Her identical Pan is numbered 41013. 
The military band, anonymous on Pan, bears Lyric matrix numbers 12068-2 and 
12071-2. Both of Mme. Fonariova’s titles appear on Arto under her name. The 
company producing these strange-looking discs was the Pan Phonograph Com- 
pany, nothing more. It was probably another of the machine manufacturers that 
in the boom-or-bust year 1920 (the date is suggested by the fact that popular 
songs and tunes with nearby matrix numbers on Lyric are 1920 numbers) de- 
cided to try issuing records and cashing in on the boom—and went bust. 

The original source of the masters was Earl W. Jones of New York, who 
supphed Arto and Lyric (q.v.). Each label allocated its own matrix numbers, but 
the 41000 series was Jones’s own. 
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and therefore obtrusive. Whoever passed it for issue must have been half asleep 
while listening to the test record—if indeed such was ever made. It may be 
significant that a few weeks later Selvin’s Novelty Orchestra was called upon 
to make Avalon again, this time without the contributions of an over-zealous do- 
it-yourself pioneer in some adjoining room. 

The other known oddity on Paramount appeared in the race series on ten 
sides, 12534 through 12538. Each side contains a broadcast account of one round 
of the famous heavyweight championship fight between Jack Dempsey and Gene 
Tunney at Soldiers Field, Chicago, on September 22, 1927. One matrix number 
was allocated to this singularly unmusical performance, the round number serv- 
ing as the “take”! The appearance of the set in the race series seems especially 
odd, since neither fighter was a Negro. As an historical document, it is certainly 
of great value, almost certainly the first live recording of a sports event, and 
certainly the first issued to the public. But evidently that public did not feel 

victory over the Manassa Mauler, who never fought a major bout again. 

The following chart shows the approximate first matrix number in each 
block used by Paramount during its fifteen years. There were other blocks of 
numbers as well, all recorded in Chicago in 1924. They began at 6000, 8000, 
9000, and 10000. Each seems to have consisted of only a hundred sides. One 
side of Paramount 12250 is numbered 9099, the other 10000, but they are ob- 
viously from the same session by blues singer Thelma LaVizzo. It is possible 
that all these blocks were made in the same studio, on a contract arrangement: 
that is, not in a studio devoted exclusively to Paramount, but one occupied in 
providing masters for private and semi-private use as well as for occasional 
major-league concems. If so, the numbering system of this studio must have 
been irregular, changing with the completion of every hundred masters. There 

towards the end of 1925 and continued into 1926 at least as far as the early 



927 

928 


931 

932 


20000 (September) 

=.20230 

=.21100 L-1 (November; 

c.L-100 Grafton only) 
c.L-700 
c.L-1250 


The 7000-9000 series seen on Paramount dance and popular vocals of 1928- 
1929 are from Plaza-Banner, and the 14000-15000 series are from Gennett (both 
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best-seller that survived in the catalog from its issue in June 1924 until Septem- 
ber 1931, long after acoustic records (it was one) were considered obsolete. The 
publicity attending the issue of this remarkable record is interesting: “Sung by 
Margaret Johnson, a coloured Artiste, with true meaning of the Blues. Some- 
what quaint when first heard—played again, you get them—played once more, 

Popular though this first Parlophone blues record was, it was the Parlo- 
phone Laughing Record (see OKeh) that tickled the British public when it was 
issued on E-5500 in December 1925. The E-5000 series was issued on a bright 
red label with gold lettering and design, including the same hom phonograph 
and £ sign as later appeared on American Parlophone, but in gold on red. (The 
antique machine, already obsolete for playing records when adopted as a trade- 
mark by Parlophone in 1923, finally disappeared from the labels early in 1936, 
leaving the £ sign in proud if lonely possession of the commanding position at 
the top of each label.) The E- series continued until July 1931 when E-6428, the 
last of the line, was issued. The price was stiU 2s. 6d. (50 cents or so). In No- 
vember 1926, a “royal blue”—actually a rich purple—label prefixed R- was in- 
troduced at 3s. The numbers were interlinked with those of another E- series 
devoted to Irish, Scottish, Welsh and (inexplicably) Hawaiian records that still 
cost only 2s. 6d. Thus, if a Parlophone with a 3000 catalog number had a red 
label and was recorded by, say, the Pipers of H. M. Royal Scots Guards, or the 
Irish fiddler Patrick J. Gaffey (from OKeh), or Ferera’s Hawaiian Quartette (also 
from Okeh), it would not be possible to find a purple R- series record with the 
same 3000 catalog number. Eventually these red-label regional recordings were 
continued in an E-3800 series that also included Hebrew and Yiddish perform- 
ances. The purple Rs continued uninterrupted until May 1928 and R-3543. The 
series was recommenced the next month at R-100 with a brand new recording 
by Sophie Tucker, then appearing in London. She had recorded just before leav- 
ing New York. On hearing the sides, she was quoted as saying, “For the first 
time my records sound like Tucker.” Along with stars of Miss Tucker’s calibre 
were more hot jazz by the same front-rank musicians as had graced the R-3000 
series; first-class dance records; and sides by the Goofus Five, elevated to the 
more expensive label from the red E- series that had introduced them to England 
in 1925. On the R-3000 series, for some unaccountable reason, they had been 
renamed “The Goofus Washboards,” although at no time was a washboard ever 
used on any of the Five’s records. 

In 1928 some curious mislabelling was perceptible on the royal blue Par- 
lophone label. Clarence Williams’ Washboard Four, which really did use one of 
these “novelty” instruments, was issued as “Louis Armstrong and his Original 
Washboard Beaters,” although Armstrong himself did not take part in either 
title. Williams himself was the vocalist, and his near-Armstrong guttural style 
brought forth the opinion from one British reviewer that he sounded like some- 
one trying to talk in a dentisfs chair with a mouth full of wadding. Armstrong 
was even then beginning to mean something at least to a select circle of Par- 
lophone’s clientele, so when Duke Ellington’s beautiful record of Black and Tan 
Fantasy was issued on R-3492, it too was credited to Louis Armstrong and his 
Original Washboard Beaters. Again, no washboard was used, of course. Frank 
Trumbauer’s Orchestra playing Bomeo appeared as by the Goofus Five and their 
Orchestra. Miff Mole’s fine Crazy Rhythm (no vocal) was issued as “Sam 
Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers.” A genuine Louis Armstrong title, That’s 
When Tll Come Back to You, was entered in the catalog and on the label as by 
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label was black or violet, with the rooster crowing on a gold disc, the bird himself 
being red. The matrix series began at 65000, and the records were to be played 
at 80 rpm. Almost the only characteristic remaining from the former Pathe discs 
was the vertical-cut recording. 

From the start, it was obvious that Pathe in the United States was a major 
label. The company succeeded in capturing such operatic celebrities as the 
young lyric tenor, Tito Schipa, French soprano Fanny Heldy, basso Adamo Di- 
dur, baritone Mario Sammarco, and many others of comparable stature. Shortly 
before his victory in the Presidential election of 1920, Warren G. Harding re- 
corded some addresses for Pathe. They were even issued in England, but only 
as a memorial to the President after his death in 1923. 

Then came the first admission that the much glorified sapphire ball might 
not be the best method of playing a record. The groove, indented to receive the 
ball, had lost favour with the American as well as the British public. In Septem- 
ber 1920 Pathe announced a “needle-cut” record for the American market. It 
was named Actuelle. Its popular issues were to cost the same 75 cents as its 
vertical-cut predecessor, which had been reduced from 85 cents in 1920. The 



vertical-cuts would of course continue to be issued, as indeed they were until 
November 1925. The Actuelle catalog numbers would be the same as Pathe, 
with a prefix O. This was dropped in December 1925. The popular catalog series 
began at 20000. There was also a 22000 series. 

Actuelle records were made by the same method as the Pathes, by dubbing 
from a huge master cylinder pantographically; except of course that the cutter 
used for them moved laterally, removing shavings of wax firom the master block 
as it did. Pathe masters continued to be indented as before. The studios were 
located at 18 West 42nd Street, New York City. Surviving artists who recorded 
for Pathe during the 1920s remember vividly seeing the cylinder and the re- 
cording machinery actually in the studio. One musician, of an enquiring and 
mechanical tum of mind, took a long, close, fascinated look at it, and was ab- 
ruptly told to mind his own business, in so many words. In 1923 the studios were 
moved to 150 East 53rd Street. It may be that the matrix series, which by No- 
vember of that year had reached more than halfway through the 70400s, was 
changed to 105000 upwards because of the changed location. 
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The English Perfect looked very much like its American counterpart, ex- 
cept that it was pressed on a superior black shellac and had a bright red label. 
Both labels produced by Pathe Freres Pathephone in London bear a date, finely 
etched by hand in mirror writing and visible inside the rim of the smooth area 
round the labels. This is not the recording date, but the date of processing that 
particular master. 

This chart shows the approximate first matrix number recorded in each 
year from 1916 to 1929, in New York: 


1916 65000 

1917 65900 

1918 66530 

1919 67380 

1920 68300 

1921 68980 

1922 69570 

1923 69984 (last known in this series 70454, November) 

1924 105045 

1925 105755 

1926 106520 

1927 107315 

1928 108000 

1929 108570 


For ARC 


matrix numbers following the above, see Banner. 
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PEACOCK 



PEEREESS 









PENNINGTON 



A news item in the Phonograph and Talking Machine Weekly for June 4, 
1924, tells us that the Bridgeport Die and Machine Company of 174 Elm Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. had just launched the Pennington label for the Newark, N.J. 
store of L. Bamberger & Co. 

These, Uke other BD&M labels (Broadway, Puritan, Triangle, Camival, 
Mitchell and others), were drawn mostly from Paramount, with some from 
Emerson, 01ympic and Blu-Disc. The latter provided the extremely rare Duke 
Ellington recording of Rainy Nights and Choo Choo issued on Pennington 1437 
as by Chic Winter’s Orchestra. 01ympic supplied a rough but interesting Copen- 
hagen by A1 Turk’s Princess Orchestra on Pennington 1436. This is credited to 
the Golden Gate Orchestra. Its backing, Eliza, from the Paramount label, is 
likewise credited to the Golden Gate Orchestra, and really is by them. (The 
Golden Gate Orchestra, to confound matters further, is really the California 
Ramblers.) Emerson was represented by some Original Memphis Five sides, 
unusually interesting for their titles. 

All these are recordings of high quahty, pressed on acceptable wax. The 
label is dark brown. The lettering, the inner concentric ring, the horizontal frame 
for the brand name in block capitals, are aU in gold on white. A reference to L. 
Bamberger & Co. is in white in an arc round the lower rim. A gold olde-Englyshe 
P in an oval white frame, surrounded on either side by white symmetrical ffonds, 

The catalog numbers seem to foUow Paramount/Broadway somedmes, but 
are mostly in the four-figure 1000 series mentioned above. The venture into 
records by Bamberger’s was short-Uved. A little over a year ffom the date of the 
announcement, BD&M went bankrupt. Nothing more is known of Pennington 
records. 
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See Pathe. 


PERFECT 


PHAHTTASIE COACERT 
RECORD 


Little is known about this very ra 
at the end of 1921, lasting perhaps in 
were evidently connected with Lyric. 


known to have been recorded by C 
Among them were some by the co 
records were issued on Phantasie a 
was in no way related to the great 
France in 1925 and lived most of h 
digit C- prefix matrix numbers and 
catalog may have contained them. 


are and ephemeral label. It came and went 
ito the early months of 1922. Some issues 
The material was identical, and the only 
is a figure 1 in front of Lyric’s. Others are 
terion in New York, for Cardinal-Clarion. 
ured cabaret artist Dorothy Dodd, whose 
“Josephine Baker.” Miss Dodd, however, 
omedienne from St. Louis who settled in 
r life there. The Dodd records have three- 
ire numbered in the 17000s for whatever 


PHIEHARMOAIC 

Philharmonlc was a label produced by Varsity records for Firestone Tires. 
The deep red labels with gold lettering and design have as a rim decoration an 
impression of the treadmark of a tire. The gold is a very pale tint. The records 
appeared during the winter of 1939-1940, and presaged the coming of major 

Varsity material, Varsity typography, but sUghtly less than even the me- 
diocre Varsity surfaces are apparent on the few Philharmonics I have seen. The 
catalog series is FR-1 upwards. Included are records by such world jazz notables 
as the “Father of the Blues," W. C. Handy himself, with a small band, and Jack 
Teagarden and his Orchestra. A globe shows the North and South American 
continents and a suggestion of Europe, and is surmounted by a humanoid figure 
with outstretched arms above the brand name. The latter is printed in rather 
small serif capital letters. The records are not easy to come by. 
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PHONOCUT 



PHOIHOGRAPH RECORDIAG 
CO. OF SAA FRMCISCO 



PHOAOLAMP 





PICCADIIXY 












PLAIERPHOHĵE 









tical-cut record from the same master source as Rex, Empire, Imperial and Rish- 
ell during the years around the flrst World War, using the same 5000-series 
catalog numbers. Proclaiming itself “The Quality Record,” the reddish-brown 
label with gold lettering instructs that the recoid be played with Playerphone 


PLATTIME 

As might be expected, this seven-inch 78 rpm record is designed for chil- 
dren. Its repertoire included all kinds of songs and music likely to appeal to the 
young. The selections were recorded by such varied artists as Irving Kaufman, 
who made a seasonably cheerful record of Jingle Bells for the 1932 Christmas 
trade, and soprano Margaret Daum, who sang Sweet and Low and The Doll 
Song in 1941. The records were made by ARC, then CBS. The earher issues had 
suitably illustrated labels. Latterly they were yellow with aU lettering in black. 


PRINCESS 

Manufactured probably between 1917 and 1920 by the Sapphire Record 
and Talking Machine Company, Metropolitan Tower, New York City, Princess 
records were vertical-cut discs of the Pathe type (as suggested by the name of 
the makers). Little is known about them. They are very rare. The label is pale 
yellow with aU lettering in blue. The maker’s name runs around the upper rim 
of the label and the address around the lower, with the initials of the company 
and the full name, Princess Sapphire Record, across the label below the maker’s 
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PIIBUX 
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PURITAJtf 








Those wlth matrix numbers in a block between 500 and 3000 are from the latter 
source. Those having a 6000-7000 series number, without a take digit, in addi- 
tion to a three or low-four-figure control number, are ftom Plaza. Unlike some 
others that drew from Paramount, Puritan offered some fine jazz and blues 
items, from the Original Memphis Five to King Oiiver’s Jazz Band, from Jimmy 
Wade’s Moulin Rouge Orchestra to the Six Hottentots (a kind of Red Nichols 
Five Pennies group). For the most part a B.D.&M. production, the quality of the 
surfaces is quite good, and Paramount’s recording in the acoustic era was fre- 
quently of comparable standard. Due no doubt to being distributed on a wider 
scale than the Paramount-originated labels that were sold only in one store or 
chain, Puritan lasted longer than the others. Finding a specimen is still a source 
of joy to a jazz, blues or dance band enthusiast. The allocation of a different 
catalog number to each side in some cases (Fletcher Henderson’s Prince of 
Wails backed by Sammy Stewart’s Copenhagen, for example) only adds to the 
joys of speculation as to what else wiU be found on this enigmatic label. 
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PURITOME 



This label was the property of Strauss and Schram, Inc., the Chicago mail- 
order house. Pressed from Columbia’s Harmony masters but with no numerical 
relationship to the Harmony catalog, they appeared in 1928 and existed for per- 
haps a year, possibly slightly longer. At 75 cents each—the red label tells us that 
much—they were as expensive as the fine quality Columbia, OKeh, Victor and 
other major labels. The catalog series seems to have begun at 1001-S and con- 
tinued for about a hundred issues. The label is very rare. Such items as are 
known are all straightforward dance and popular records. This is not to say, 
however, that other, more interesting fare may be awaiting discovery under the 
Puritone label. 








The QRS Piano Roll is the longest-established merchandise of its kind in 
the United States. Beginning before World War I and continuing today, it offers 
a wide spectrum of music for the player-piano. There were three kinds of QRS 
records in the 1920s, aU of them actually or potentially of interest, mainly to 
jazz collectors—and all of them as rare as the piano rolls are common. 

The earliest known QRS record not only drew from the Gennett catalog but 
even used the Gennett catalog number and label colour-scheme. This is a dark 
navy blue with gold lettering. There is no design. The label is inner-ringed dou- 
bly, the outer being just twice as wide as the inner. Around the upper rim are 
the letters Q R-S, the middle R being smaller than the large Q and S. Under the 
letters are the words TRADE MARK in small upper-case lettering. Under this is 
the word “Record” in lower case. Around the lower rim run QRS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. and the numbers and title, composer and artist credits in the 
usual position. One QRS record is identical to Gennett 5271. Since one of the 
most sought-after jazz records of all is King Oliveris Creole Jazz Band on Gennett 
5276, one can be forgiven for speculating on the possibility that this, evidently 
considered at the eleventh hour as unsuitable for issue on Gennett, might— 
might — have been taken up by QRS_ 

When these Gennett-type QRS records were issued is uncertain. It could be 
any time from as far back as Gennett itself (q.v.) right through into the second 
and more familiar QRS era of 1928-1929. At that time the Gennett studio in 
Woodhaven, Queens, New York City was used to produce two distinct series, R- 
7000s (“race” issues, many by Clarence Williams and his Orchestra, some by 
his Barrel House Five, and various by extremely rare and interesting blues art- 
ists, urban and country ahke) and R-9000s, a country-and-westem series. These 
QRS issues have glossy black labels printed entirely in gold. The enigmatic in- 
itials—no one seems to have established exactly what they signify—run across 
the central area and again above, enclosed in a wreath with a lyre sending out 
thirty-four zigzags denoting lightning and affirming that “Q.R.S. PRODUCTS 
are Better.” An arc of twenty stars surrounds the upper rim of the label. Six 
more stars go round the lower, broken by the announcement QRS CO. MANU- 
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FACTURERS OF MUSIC ROLLS AND RECORDS. The flrm and brand name 
thus appear three times, each tlme with the R in noticeabIy smaller type than 
the Q and the S. 

The third type of QRS has a somewhat smaUer label than the three-and-a- 
half inch label on the second. It is red with gold lettering. The design is similar, 
except that the lower rim states “Recorded by Cova Recording Corp., New 
York City.” The catalog series is Q-1000 to at least Q-1055. All seem to date 
from late 1929 to the summer of 1930. AU that is known or that can be surmised 
about this Cova QRS is that in Aptil 1929, according to the Talking Machine 
World for that month, the QRS Company in Chicago merged with the DeVry 
Corporation, which produced movies, including sound films. It seems likely that 
the red QRS issues are a product of this union. Their matrix numbers range from 
about 1700 to about 2400. Those of the black labels that preceded them are from 
about 100 to about 500 and came out between the summer of 1928 and the 
spring of 1929. Thus, a gap of some 1,200 numbers. Can we infer that at least 
some were recordings for the soundtracks of DeVry films? 

One of the most interesting points about the Cova QRS catalog is that many 
were issued in England on Goodson (q.v.) during the summer and early autumn 
of 1930, when Grey GuU was in decline and thus unable to supply further Amer- 
ican recordings of the latest hits. The Goodson supplements and catalogs of the 
time contain listings of several sides by a band caUed the Cova CavaUers. Such 
examples as have been found show that these are indeed from Cova QRS. The 
matrix numbers are etched by hand in the central area rather than heavily 
indented in the inner side of the concentric ring forming the Umit of the run-off, 

The repertoire of the Cova QRS record, as best can be determined, foUows 
much the same pattem as that of dozens of smaU labels of the previous decade: 
dance records (nothing of much importance to a jazz coUector, although some 
are of interest, notably those by Stew Pletcheris EU Prom Trotters), popular 
vocals, comedy numbers and instrumental novelties. Their great rarity is un- 
doubtedly due to their having made their debut at a Ume when the Wall Street 
debacle had shocked the naUonal economy into semi-paralysis. As to quality, 
both of these and their black-label forerunners are remarkably good. The Gen- 
nett-type issues of 1923-1924 are of course exacUy as good or as bad as the 
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REGALand 
REGAL ZOKOPHOA£ 



There were two Regal labels during the 1920s. The American one was a 
flfty-cent chain-store label drawing from Emerson masters. It made its first ap- 
pearance in the spring of 1921 at 901. On reaching 999, the numbers leapt to 
9100 and continued in this series until 9999 in April 1926. The next allocation 

By the early months of 1923, Regal had tumed to Plaza for its masters. 
This remained the source of supply until the summer of 1931, when the arrange- 
ment was discontinued at about 10400. A short-lived new series was introduced 
at that time, starting at 100 or 101. Only a few issues appeared before the Amer- 
ican Record Corporation absorbed all the Brunsvvick and Plaza labels and phased 
out several, Regal among them. 

Of all the Emerson-Plaza labels, Regal was the plainest. Printed in gold on 
glossy black, the design consisted of a wide gold ring round the rim, about two- 
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flfths of an inch inside it; the word “Regal” in lower-case type across the top 
half; the dtle, composer and ardst credits below; and the notadon “© 1921” at 
the bottom of the lower half. This never changed, except that the mtroduction 
of electric recording brought in an E on a gold disc to the left of the spindle hole 
in 1926. The last issues were pressed with smaller labels. 

The material issued on Regal was remarkably varied. It followed the course 

donym as Banner occasionally varying the coupling. The quality of recording, 
especially the early Emerson and Plaza acousdcs, is clean and well balanced. 
As with Banner, the electrics are inclined to shrillness and later to muddiness. 
A mint copy of a Regal record reproduces with little surface noise, something 
which cannot always be said of certain more expensive makes of the dme. The 
collector of jazz and blues can flnd many enjoyable items on Regal by such as 
Bessie Brown, Netde Potter, the Dixie Washboard Band, Joe Jordan’s Sharps 
and Flats, Lanin’s Southem Serenaders, the Original Memphis Five, Clementine 
Smith, the Six Black Diamonds, and Noble Sissle and Eubie Blake. Later on 
came Fred Hall’s Jazz Band, Jack Petds and his Band, Cab Calloway, Duke 
Ellington and Clarence Williams. Dance music from Sam Lanin, Fred Rich, Ben 
Selvin and Vincent Lopez; interesdng vocals by Chick Bullock, Irving Kaufinan 


and Billy Jones; folk music by Irish, Hawaiian and other groups—all can be 
found on Regal. Distribudon was nadonwide. Few labels are met with more 
frequendy. 

The Bridsh Regal was introduced in April 1914 as a cheap Columbia sub- 
sidiary. The label was then as it remained for the whole of its independent life 
up to December 1932: magenta in colour, with all the printing and lettering in 
gold. At the outset the design included a representadon of the ceremonial orb, 
sceptre and mace used in the coronations of Bridsh kings and queens, complete 
with velvet cushion for the orb. These were surmounted by the brand name in 
an arc around the upper rim of the label, flanked by a waming about copyright. 
Soon after the end of World War I, in 1919, the orb, sceptre and mace were 
dispensed with. The copyright waming took their place, between the brand name 
and the spindle hole. For the next three years Regal labels presented a rather 
empty appearance. Then the copyright nodce was set straight across the top of 
the label, above the brand name. This too was printed straight up, between two 
parallel gold bars. This plain but less vacant design remained, with slight mod- 
ificadons, undl the merger with Zonophone. 

The label was introduced with tremendous double-page spreads in the trade 
press accompanying sections of its ready-made catalog, inherited from Colum- 
bia. This was done with a panache rare in the history of Bridsh records. The 
price was ls. 6d. By the end of the war in 1918 it had doubled, to 3s. In September 
1921 the price was reduced to 2s. 6d„ or about 50 cents—by coincidence the 
same figure as the American namesake, with which there was no connecdon. 
Exactly ten years later, the price came down again—to Is. 6d., where it had 
started. This was maintained until February 1935, when it dropped to ls., only 
to be raised to ls. 3d. in March 1937 and back to ls. 6d. in September 1937. The 
war and its purchase tax jacked the price up again. In November 1949 the Regal 
Zonophone label was abandoned. 

The original Regal catalog series began at G-6000. It reached G-9473 by 
Febmary 1930. In March, all Columbia products were re-numbered, Regal start- 
ing at MR-1. Hitherto, Columbia and Regal had shared the Bridsh allocadon of 
matrix numbers, the curious jigsaw detailed in the chapter on Columbia, 

















British labels became another war casualty. It outlasted hostilities by four years, 
and its catalog remains a model of quality and quantity at an incredibly reason- 

The following chart shows the first Regal/Regal Zonophone matrix num- 
bers made in each year up to 1942: 


1930 (February) WAR-1 

1931 WAR-476 

1932 CAR-970 

1933 CAR-1660 

1934 CAR-2446 

1935 CAR-3150 

1936 CAR-3800 


1937 CAR-4370 

1938 CAR-4820 

1939 CAR-5228 

1940 CAR-5648 

1941 CAR-5940 

1942 CAR-6240 


For details of American Regal matrix dates, 
series and Banner for the 5000-10000 series. 


Emerson for the 41000-42000 
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SCALA 




in a 1000 series coincident with the main one and including the same kind of 
material on the same type of label. The British branch of Aeolian, the Vocalion 
Gramophone Company, pressed the latter-day Scalas. When Vocalion suspended 
all its ten-inch Vocalion and Aco catalog, Scala was also discontinued. The num- 
bers had by then, autumn 1927, reached nearly 900. The majority of Scala issues 
are acoustic, on somewhat noisy surfaces. The recording quality of the titles 
made for the company itself, as distinct from those made by Starr, Vocalion and 
its British branch, is quite good. The Vorzanger sides reproduce at least as well 


SCHUBERT 

A vertical-cut disc on the Edison Diamond Disc pattem, Schubert was man- 
ufactured during the years around the first World War by the BeU Talking Ma- 
chine Corporation of New York. They are ten-inch records and have labels 
divided into a green upper half and a yellow lower half. The lettering is the 
opposite colours from the background. Thus, the portrait of Franz Schubert sur- 
mounting the upper part of the label, the words “Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.” and the 
name Schubert are in yellow. The instruction “Use steel needles” appears to the 
right of the spindle hole. The label was of brief duration. As far as is known, 
nothing of outstanding interest was issued. 


SHA91ROCK STORE 

From its name and from the musical content of the only known examples, 
this is a label aimed principally at customers of Irish origin. The square label, 
with comers clipped to make it into an irregular octagon, is black, with printing 
in gold and no decoration of any kind. The typography matches that of Plaza, 
the origin of the masters used on the copies known to exist. These date from 
1928 and 1929. The catalog numbers, however, are from 1934, 1935 and 1936. 
This suggests that they were reissued later. They were sold in the Shamrock 
Store at 1334 Third Avenue, between 76th and 77th Streets, in New York City. 
The address is given on the upper half of the label. Collectors of Irish music will 
undoubtedly regard Shamrock Store records as of unusual interest. It is unlikely 
that anything but Irish music ever appeared on the label. 
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SILVERTONE 



There are flve dlsflnct klnds of Silvertone records. One is an eight-inch 
issue of limited distribution produced by British Homophone during the mid- 
1930s. It offered no American-recorded material. The few issues had blue and 
silver labels with a stroboscopic rim. 

The other Silvertones are American, and derivative. They were all made 
for Sears, Roebuck & Company, the mail-order house. Before World War I, Co- 
lumbia pressed a kind of Silvertone ffom its own masters. Single-sided, they 
usually had a lilac-mauve label printed in gold with omate decorations. At 
least one of these is of interest as a very early example of genuine ragtime: Vess 
L. Ossman playing Tom Turpin’s Buffalo Rag, on Silvertone 3360 (the original 
Columbia master number). No doubt similar examples will be found on this 

Soon after the end of World War I, the name was reactivated and applied 
to a blue and silver Columbia product numbered in the late 5000’s. These were 
short-lived. The best-known and generally most interesting are the tan-labelled 
Silvertones with gold lettering and design. They incorporate a Iyre at the top of 
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the label. The brand name in white script flows horizontafly above the spindle 
hole. There were at least fifteen different blocks of numbers extant on this de- 
sign, each with its own source of supply. Thus: 




3200-3399 


3500 

3800 

4000 


8000 

21500 

25000 


Pathe, and some 01ympic 
Plaza (Banner, etc.) 

Federal (around 2400, some Emerson) 

Vocalion, Brunswick, Gennett, Paramount 

Harmony 

Paramount 

Gennett and Rainbow 

Gennett 

Federal (later Gennett) 

Autograph and Plaza 

Gennett 

Plaza 

Gennett 


These issues appeared between 1920 and 1930, often concurrently. The 
issues using Federal, Harmony, Paramount and Plaza show the original matrix 
numbers on the wax and sometimes on the label. On the Pathe sides, they are 
dimly visible through the surface of the label. The later Gennetts and all the 
Brunswick and Vocalion masters show nothing anywhere of the original matrix 
numbers. Earlier Gennetts give the original Gennett matrix numbers as they 

Some jazz and blues material of great importance can be found on Silver- 
tone, originating as a rule from Gennett and Paramount. Where the Gennetts 
are issued under the correct name of the artist, however, the Paramount sides 
invariably use a pseudonym—not only for the artist but even for the title. As a 
result, there are some titles on Silvertone known to be of Paramount origin but 
unidentifiable beyond this. They are listed on some of the Silvertone sleeves 
along with readily identifiable issues, in the Paramount 3500 block; but no copies 
have so far been found. 

Among the twenty or so issues between about 2397 and 2414, the original 
matrix numbers of the Plaza, Emerson, 01ympic and Paramount were sup- 
pressed in favour of a kind of Silvertone control number in a range from 2600 
to 2641, possibly higher. Why this was done, and why so many small blocks of 
numbers were used to accommodate material from the same source (e.g., Gen- 
nett), is not known. There are many unsolved mysteries among these smaller 
labels. 

In 1940, and for about a year aftenvards, the Silvertone label was revived 
yet again, this time by CBS. This edition drew on the Columbia-OKeh catalog of 
the period. The records are very rare, and nothing of any consequence seems to 
have been issued. As far as is known, all these Silvertones were already issued 
on Columbia or OKeh. 
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sir iii:xri 

An exceptionally rare label that appeared briefly on the American market 
during the latter part of the flrst decade of this century. The few known speci- 
mens are double-sided, and obviously derived ffom Imperial. They have the Im- 
perial 4500, 45000 or 74000 catalog number and the four-figure matrix number, 
suffbced D. Both are embossed or indented into the wax round the label, mirror- 
fashion. Nothing is at present known about the firm that marketed the label, or 
why it was given an exotic European-aristocrat identity. 


S«LO ART 



A very rare limited-edition label extant during 1939-1940, it was produced 
by a bartender named Dan Qualey. His taste for piano j azz induced him to record 
the work of musicians like Albert Ammons, Meade “Lux” Lewis and Jimmy 
Yancey. The records are twelve-inch, with plain black labels showing the make, 
title, artist and number in straightforward style. Apparently most of the sides 
were made in the same studios as the General label. The offices of Solo Art were 
at 1000 Broadway, New York. The numerical series was in a block beginning at 
12001. There were only about twenty or thirty issues. 
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SPECIAL RECORD 



STAJVDARD 





Records by Bert Williams and banjoist Vess Ossman have been found on 
Standard, and as there are several interesting rarities in the line of personalities 
and rag-time records on Columbia at that time, a thorough examination of any 
Standard record with an interesting-looking title may well bring its own reward. 


STARCR 

Little is known of this music store label beyond the fact that a few titles by 
Cliff Edwards (“Ukulele Ike”), recorded in 1925 for Pathe, appeared on it in 
1926 and 1927. Numbering apparently started at 100 or 101. Just over a hundred 
issues were issued. All known examples were from the Pathe repertoire. 
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SUNSET 



Sunset records were recorded and pressed in California between 1924 and 
1926. They were numbered in a block beginning at 1000 or 1001, and probably 
issued about 200 different items. A large, deep red label showed a gold sun 
setting on a rural landscape. There was a suggestion of waves in the foreground 

is known of the scope of distribution, but it is most unlikely that the label was 
sold in large numbers outside the Pacific Coast area—or indeed in large numbers 
anywhere. It is not at all common, despite such popular local bands as Carlyle 
Stevenson’s E1 Patio Orchestra and (Anton) Lada’s Louisiana Lads. A separate 
matrix number, mostly in three figures, was allocated to each take. The quality 
of pressing and recording, although the latter was acoustic, was remarkably 
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This was a labc 
1922 by Kid Ory’s Jai 
of Pepper Orchestra,’ 
are vocals, two by Ru 
Ory band. In any for 
the abysmally bad pe 


el pasted on Nordskog records (q.v.) for six titles made in 
zz Band which on Nordskog was called “Spikes’ Seven Pods 
” on Sunshine “Kid Ory’s Sunshinne (sic) Orchestra.” Four 
ath Lee and two by Roberta Dudley, all accompanied by the 
m they are rare indeed, but the recording quality matches 
erformances. The label is orange, black and white, and not 




SUPERIOR 

The Superior label made its first appearance coincidentally with the dis- 
appearance of Gennett, from vvhose repertoire it drew. Both were pressed in 
Starr Piano Company’s plant in Richmond, Ind. Starting in December 1930 at 
2501, Superior records continued to appear until June 1932. The last issue was 
2839. Mr. George W. Kay, in a series of articles in Record Research between 
August 1961 and January 1963, listed all 339 issues in minute detail from the 
Gennett ledgers, including the sales figures. During the last six months of life, 
only two Superior records, both country-and-westem items, sold in the four fig- 
ures. Most of the others reached a mere three figures with difficulty. In the last 
three months, only three sold over a hundred copies. The rest of the issues from 
2813 onwards reached from 19 to 97 copies. It is interesting but sad to speculate 
on how many of these pitiful pressings still exist. Many are of great interest to 
the jazz, blues and country specialist. Indeed, relatively few Superior records 

in the other three categories. 


SUPERTO^E 
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SIIPREME 



290 



STMPHMOU 



of Buffalo, N.Y. for a year or so immediately following World War I. Symphanola 
has a red label with all lettering and design in gold. The latter includes a lyre 
above the brand name across the top of the label. The typeface is obviously 
Emerson’s. A few sides by the Louisiana Five were issued on this label, in a 
4000 series that remained unaltered despite the change of size and which does 
not seem to have exceeded 4200. Apart from these, the catalog probably con- 
sisted of popular dance and vocal numbers, exactly as could be found on 


STMPHOOT 


Another of the early Imperial-derived labels (q.v.). Single-sided and differ- 
ing from its associates in that the condition-of-sale notice on the sticker on the 
blank side is printed in black on pink paper, Symphony apparently contains no 
music of importance. 
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TALK-O-PIIOTO 

AU that I know of this label, as a collector of all kinds of recorded curiosa, 
is that it was announced in the Talking Machine World of July 15, 1920 as 
produced by the Talking Photo Recording Corporation of 334 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and that each record provided music on one side and a photograph of 
the artist on the other. The price was 35 cents, or three for $1. A list of artists 
was given. They included Mae Murray, Gloria Swanson, Lew Cody and H. B. 
Warner, stellar names in those days of silent movies. Did they in fact sing or 
speak on the recorded side of the records bearing their portraits? If so, these are 
among the most valuable entertainment documents of all. If not, what was the 
“music,” and what connection did it have with silent movie stars of 1920? 
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labels the firm pressed, embracing dance music and popular vocals. The first 
two series covered barely a hundred issues each. The 11000 block reached nearly 


UKITBD 

The United Talking Machine Company was a Chicago neighbour of the 
Harmony Talking Machine Company. They were only doors apart, United at 608 
South Dearbom Street and Harmony at 618. Both were engaged, apparently not 
for long, in absorbing Columbia’s unsold pressings, punching larger spindle 
holes in them and pasting on their own labels. Sometimes they were credited like 
the originals, and sometimes they were anonymous. Both frnns sold the records 
by mail order. See also Diamond, Haimony and Standard. 


UmTED HOT CEUBS OF 
AMERICA (UHCA) 



Columbia (actually the American Record Corporation) was persuaded to provide 
masters from its vaults, including some OKeh material. Decca also provided 
pressings. The records were numbered according to side, so that 1 and 2 were 
coupled, likewise 3 and 4, 5 and 6, and so on up to 85 and 86 in October 1941. 
There do not seem to have been any subsequent issues on UHCA. In view of the 
early date at which the venture flourished, it is remarkable how fine the dub- 
bings are. Several are indistinguishable from original master pressings, and 
these from records not noted for smooth surfaces. Such issues shame many 
subsequent LP transfers, with all the improved, sophisticated gadgetry with 


UP-TO-DATE 


to have been a sister label to the exceedingly rare Blu-Disc (q.v.), and is just as 
interesting. Number 2019 offers How Come You Do Me Like You Do ? sung by 
a girl described as Florence Bristol and accompanied by Duke Ellington at the 
piano and Otto Hardwick on alto saxophone. What other gems may have been 
issued on this label; how it was distributed; over what area; and at what price, 
are not known. The recording date of this super-rarity is about November 1924. 
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VELVET FACE 



This was one of the subsidiary labels of the Edison BeU Company of Lon- 
don. It first appeared before World War I, in both ten- and twelve-inch form. The 
offerings were the customary middlebrow fare by middlebrow artists. The rec- 
ords hardly justified the claim implicit in the brand name. They were inclined 
to be gritty. AU were recorded in London. The label was revived in March 1922 
with much improved surfaces and a price tag of 3s. 6d. for the ten-inch and 5s. 
6d for the twelve. The labels looked deluxe, with a linen surface printed in gold 
on violet in a sober, straightforward design that fitted aU the necessary infor- 
mation into a smaU space. There was no adomment, yet the label never looked 

The catalog included the work of many ffont-rank concert artists then per- 
forming in England. When Edison Bell chief J. E. Hough concluded an agree- 
ment with the Starr Piano Company of Richmond, Ind., several titles from the 
Gennett label were made avaUable under such pseudonyms as Joe Richardson’s 
Orchestra, the Regent Orchestra, and the Pavihon Players. Jazz connoisseurs 
weep at the chances that were missed for introducing the pioneer recordings of 
King 01iver’s Jazz Band, the Wolverines, the New Orleans Rhythm Kings, and 
JeUy RoU Morton to Britain on master pressings smoother than the original Gen- 
netts. But J. E. Hough was a businessman, nor did he like jazz. Hough adhered 
stoutly to the mild fare of BaUey’s Lucky Seven and ephemera of conventional 

Gennett masters used for pressing Velvet Face records bear the original 
matrix numbers. Here they are unsulhed by tooling-out, as they were on most 
other British labels that used them. Edison BeU’s own matrix number, which by 
then had reached the 7000s, was added in large, rather omate embossed figures, 
foUowed by a stamper letter. The ten-inch series began at 1000, the twelve-inch 
at 500. Both produced sUghtly over two hundred issues each, priced at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. In the summer of 1927 the label was withdrawn, though good sellers on 
Velvet Face remained in the Edison Bell catalog untU that company died in 
1933. By then prices had dropped to 2s. and 3s. 6d. The end of the Gennett 

although it had never meant a great deal to the label. Most Gennett titles on 
Edison BeU had appeared on Winner (see Edison BeU Winner). 
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Talking Machine Company of Camden, N.J, on October 3, 1901. And why not— 
hadn’t Johnson emerged as victor over Seaman? 

Meanwhile, Berliner had regained the rights to his patents. Now he and 
Johnson pooled their resources, Johnson contributing his wax recording process 
and his new factory, which was working at full pressure to keep up with the 
demand for records and machines. Berliner contributed his patents. 

About the same date, there was some opposition ffom Columbia (q.v.). 
Itseif now embarking on the production of lateral discs in addition to their es- 
tablished cylinders, Columbia owned a vital patent for recording on wax discs. 
Johnson had never thought to patent the idea himself, believing it already cov- 
ered by a much earlier patent. Common sense prevailed. Victor and Columbia 
pooled their patents and set out, if not always in friendly rivalry, at least in non- 
litigating coexistence to dominate the American record market for the next 
three-quarters of a century. 

The first Victor records as such were seven-inch, as their Berliner and 
Johnson predecessors had been. Early in 1901, however, even before Johnson 
had won his right to make a fortune ffom machines and records, he had begun 









labels around forty years earlier, the scroll design gave neither patent details 
nor fearful vvamings. It concemed itself with assuring purchasers that it sig- 
nified “Orthophonic Recording,” advised the use of Victor needles, and latterly 
prohibited the unlicensed use of Victor records on the air. 

One interesting feature adopted by Victor in April 1923, and gradually fol- 
lovved by most other makes (except Pathe, Decca, Gennett and Paramount, of 
the major-league labels) was the translation into Spanish of most of the popular 
titles. Titles couched in American slang presented some problems, of course. 
Even those employing normal idiomatic English must have sometimes given 
pause to the translators. Here Comes the Show Boat, transliterated from Victor’s 
Spanish, became Through Here Comes the Floating Theatre. Who’s Sorry Now ? 
was presented as And Now, Who Feels It? Perhaps the most tortuous is I Found 
You Out When I Found You in Somebody Else’s Arms. This was rendered as I 
Knew Who You Were at the Sight ofYou in the Arms of Another. The purpose 
of the translation was presumably for the benefit of customers in the Spanish- 
speaking areas of New Mexico, Southem Califomia and Texas, not to mention 
those in Central and South American countries. 

It was Victor’s policy from the start to offer to the music lovers of the United 
States, and through its connections with the Gramophone Company in Europe 
to that continent and the rest of the world, the best performances that money 
could get on to wax. Once the great Milan recordings by Enrico Camso had been 
issued on the new Red Seal series in 1902, others followed from the same and 
other European sources. In 1903, a Red Seal celebrity catalog was launched. It 
would set a standard that was never equalled. Calvin Child, the Red Seal artists’ 
director, saw to it that all the Metropolitan Opera House stars were signed to 
exclusive Victor contracts. From 1904 omvards, there were no truly great singers 
of intemational reputation who did not appear in the monthly Victor supple- 
ments. The “middleman” who was invariably on hand to advise and soothe was 
a diminutive American of Spanish origin named Emilio de Gogorza. Possessed 
of a ringing but rich baritone voice himself, he added a formidable vocal tech- 
nique, an ability to make crystal-clear recordings in many languages, and a 
natural charm that was more than a match for the temperamental prime donne 
and the posturing male artists who came to the studios in Camegie Hall (until 
the spring of 1904), at 234 Fifth Avenue (until 1907), and at other New York 
locations. He was the husband of the American opera soprano Emma Eames. 
She contributed a number of records to the Red Seal catalog. Her methods of 
recording (under the admittedly trying conditions of projecting one’s voice into 
an ugly, unsympathetic metal funnel, bound with tape to reduce certain reso- 
nances, while a small orchestra of predominantly wind instmments played ac- 
companiment in close proximity) were however less successful than those of the 
Bohemian soprano Marcella Sembrich, who showed great interest in the whole 
procedure and cheerfully undenvent the same difficulties with superb results. 
De Gogorza’s affable personality also won over the superb French basso, Pol 
Plancon. Although he had recorded very successfully several times in London 
and Paris, the basso insisted on making a preliminary test at his first session in 
New York. He listened to the playback and exploded: “That is not me!” De 
Gogorza assured him it was. Eventually Plangon had to agree. “Yes, Gogorza, 
you are right. Who else could sing like that?” 

According to an eyewitness in 1907, the studio was 16 feet wide, 22 feet 
long, and 11 feet, 6 inches high. The ceiling and one side were of steel. The other 
sides were brick. There were five windows, which in summer were all kept open, 
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The use of so many recording locations meant that maintaining the con- 
tinuity of numbering became ever harder. Some studios used blocks of pre-al- 
located numbers more quickly than others, and the field trips complicated the 
system further. The matrix series that began in 1903 continued until August 
1936, when it reverted from a six-digit number back to 1, prefixed 0. This was 
used until the recording ban of 1942. The last in the series is 075904. It had 
taken from 1903 until 1933 to reach 75904. The same span of numbers in the 
second series was reached in slightly over six years, a fifth of the time. 

The following chart shows the approximate first number made and issued 
in the principal domestic series between 1903 and 1942. Red Seal records were 
all single-sided until 1923, fifteen years after the black- and blue-label categories 
had become double-sided. 


0"Red 12" Red 


81001 

81015 

81050 


85007 

85040 

74001 

88001 


16000 35000 

16113 35023 


8528 


89028 

74195 

88275 


9752 16681 35183 

11427 17006 35210 45000 55000 64222 74251 

87086 88324 

89052 

12758 17200 35263 45050 55030 64253 74325 

87111 88390 

89058 

14262 17470 35334 45057 55031 64387 74368 

87173 88431 

89074 

15560 17656 35419 45059 55049 64470 74417 

87201 88492 

89072 

16951 17872 35500 45074 55060 64516 74455 

87208 88541 
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Matrix D/S 10" D/S 12" D/S 10" 

Popular Popular Blue 

1917 18894 18149 35590 

1918 21323 18399 35663 


D/S12" D/S 10" D/S12" D/S 12" 
Blue Red Red Red 

45103 55080 64597 74497 

87261 88559 

45146 55093 64732 74557 


1919 22494 18499 35682 45156 64791 

87296 

87306 

1921 24768 18700 35703 45203 55135 64914 

87322 

1922 25931 18817 35713 45256 55153 66010 

87329 

1923 27275 18969 35718 45331 55179 66103 

87350 

1924 29169 19206 35730 45373 55202 969 6427 

1925 31565 19492 35748 45476 55255 1046 6479 

3034 8067 

1926 34077 19844 35761 45526 55289 1132 6555 

4000 3040 8068 

1927 37331 20277 35797 4002 1204 6614 

3042 8069 

1928 41293 21015 35871 4027 1291 6719 

3045 8084 

1929 48531 21796 35954 4066 1358 6877 

3051 8106 

1930 57970 22220 35995 4147 1438 7152 

3053 8163 

1931 64631 22574 36029 4194 1489 7369 

3056 8194 

1932 71212 22830 36047 4198 1543 7439 

8223 


1933 74769 24160 36081 

1934 81017 24420 36097 

1935 87226 24767 36141 

1936 98800 25167 36176 

1937 03880 25448 36190 

1938 018100 25702 36210 

1939 030790 26080 36214 

1940 044540 26399 36237 

1941 053794 27200 36375 

1942 068770 27622 36418 


4244 

4279 

4303 

4323 

4375 

4409 




74575 

88597 

74597 

88614 

74651 

88626 

74717 


74780 

88663 


9831 

11169 

11270 

11406 

11744 

11877 

11948 


2597 

3501 

3786 


It should be emphasised that all the above numbers are approximate. In common 
with most labels, Victor did not necessarily issue its records in exact sequence. 
Some were occasionally held up, even though the catalog numbers already were 
aUocated. The 4000 series was the successors to the blue 4500s. Most, if not all, 
were Red Seal records. 
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VIOLA 




These extend into the lower half of the label to such an extent that the artisfs 
name is confined to two lines of type on the left-hand side. The maker’s name 

the lower rim. The brand name is shown entirely in lower case and in inverted 
commas immediately above the spindle hole. It is impossible to guess at how 
many Viola records were announced or offered to the public. Their extreme rarity 


mAPIIOAE 


An extremely rare and early example of piracy in the record industry, Vi- 
taphone records are allegedly copies of existing Berliner products. I have never 
seen one, and know of no one who has. They are referred to in James R. Smarfs 
The Sousa Band: A Discography (Library of Congress, Washington, 1970) on 
page 24, but without any information as to their appearance, numbering, or 
lifespan beyond the probability that it was from 1897 or 1898 until about 1900. 
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WISE 

This is a type of BeU record produced by Emerson during the mid-1920s. 

WiUiam H. Wise and Company of 50 West 47th Street, New York City (see Roy- 
croft), a book publisher that sold mainly by mail. 
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ZOĴVOPHONE 



When Emile Berliner’s double-dealing agent, Frank Seaman, seceded from 
the business in 1899, he set about building a business of his own. Using his 
knowledge of Berliner’s products, he openly touted a machine and discs that 
were almost exact replicas of Berliner’s. As we have seen in the section on 
Berliner, the latter’s engineer, Eldridge R. Johnson, continued producing records 
when Seaman secured his famous (and infamous) injunction barring Berliner 
from making his own product (June 25, 1900) on the grounds that Seaman’s 
National Gramophone Corporation and its subsidiary, the Universal Talking 
Machine Company, now allied to the American Graphophone Company and the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, held patent rights in the manufacture of ma- 
chines and records. Johnson (see Victor) appealed successfully against injunc- 
tions to stop him from making machines and records. By 1903, Seaman and his 
National Gramophone Corporation, together with the Zon-O-Phone name he had 
used for them, were absorbed by the Victor Talking Machine Company in the 
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Location Recordlng: A recording made in a building not necessarily con- 
structed as a studio: usually a hotel ballroom, a church, a theatre or an 
auditorium in a city visited by mobile recording units looking for local talent 
(usually jazz, blues, and country music). 

Jlastcr: The original wax block on which the sound was recorded. 

Mutriv Vumhcr: The number allocated to each master for identiflcation 
purposes. Usually this is shown on the smooth part of the record surround- 
ing the label, often on the label also, but sometimes on neither. It can be 
used as a rough guide to the date of a recording, since matrix numbers 
were issued as nearly as possible in chronological order. 

Pantograph: An early method of recording whereby cylinder and disc ver- 
sions were cut simultaneously. Altematively, a master cylinder would play 
on to a battery of other cylinders to make one or more exact copies, de- 

Rnn-Off: The spiral groove extending from the recorded track to a locking 
device, eccentric or concentric, around the label of the record. Used for 
activating the automatic stop on machines equipped with these, or at least 
for stopping the stylus from dragging the pickup across the record surface. 

Slicllac: The basic ingredient of manufacture of the majority of 78 rpm 
records. Produced ffom the resin of certain Indian and Burmese trees. 

Splndle Hole: The central hole of all disc records. 

Tahe (.Vumher): The number, or letter, allocated to each recording of the 
same performance. It is usually shown on the area around the label, is 
sometimes visible under it, or, rarely, is not shown at all. Comparison be- 
tween records bearing the same matrix number but different take numbers 
can be interesting and instructive, especiaUy when the performance is 

Vertical Cut: A record on which the soundtrack is indented into the sur- 
face so that the sound is recorded on the bottom of the groove. This neces- 
sitates a soundbox or pickup designed for such recording. Suitably adapted 
modem stereo equipment can be made to reproduce vertical cut records 
quite well. 

Wax: The term loosely given to the shellac-based material of which 78 rpm 
records were manufactured. More correctly, the term given to the original 
circular block (see Master), some one or two inches thick, on which the 
sound was recorded until the adoption of lacquered discs in the 1940s. 



remained until the end of the era covered by this book. (Mexican issues of the 
earlier years had green instead of blue printing on yellow.) 

Bluebird as eight-inch records were numbered 1800 upwards. The regular 
successors began their numbering at B-5000 and continued to B-11594 until 
November 1942, except that from B-7893 to B-9042 were allocated to “race” 
(later renamed “rhythm and blues”) records and country-and-western items. B- 
9043 to B-9999 were never used. (Records in these categories issued prior to B- 
7893 in October 1938 were intermingled with regular popular dance and vocal 
items.) There were other series of Bluebird records not regularly stocked by 
stores but available on order from Camden, N.J. B-1000 and under were chil- 
dren’s records issued between May 1936 and April 1946; B-2002 to B-2199 were 
exclusively Cajun artists’ records, issued between June 1935 and September 
1936 but running backwards (!); and B-2200 to B-4999 was what was called an 
International series that was current from April 1934 to March 1942. In Novem- 
ber 1942 both Victor (q.v.) and Bluebird altered their entire numerical systems 
to four-figure serials prefixed by two-figure category codes instead of the more 
customary letters. The Bluebird label was discontinued in March 1950 but in 
1976 it was reactivated as an LP featuring popular and jazz collectors’ items. 

The matrix number series dovetails at all times with Victor’s, but at no 
time is the matrix number shown on either the label or the wax. It was appar- 
ently customary to suppress even the take digit on Bluebird (though not on Vic- 
tor), so that with the exception of the very last issues it is impossible to determine 
visually which take was used. 

To introduce a new make of record, almost as a competitor to the principal 

history of sound recording, seems ill-advised. But the marketing strategy was 
anything but feckless. During the Depression a large share of what remained of 
the record market was going for cutrate dime-store labels like Oriole (q.v.). Vic- 
tor, indisputably the leading label in prestige, watched as sales went to cheap 
labels it could not compete with at 75 cents. Hence the decision to launch a 35- 
cent label. 

Although the very earliest Bluebirds are not commonly met with, they 
proved sufficiently successful to persuade the Victor executives that they could 
survive. Not only did they look good and sound good technically; they featured 
front-rank artists, especially from 1938 through 1942. Other cheap labels in the 
booming 1920s had flooded the market with records made for the most part by 
a small number of almost entirely male vocalists and outlandishly named studio 
dance bands. Bluebird, in the 1930s and early 1940s, offered names to attract 
the public: George Hall, Dolly Dawn and her Dawn Patrol, Shep Fields and his 
Rippling Rhythm, Alvino Rey, Teddy PoweU, Dick Todd, Ozzie Nelson, Vincent 
Lopez, Freddy Martin, Earl Hines, Fats Waller, and most important of aU, Artie 
Shaw and Glenn MiUer. 

The records Glenn MiUer made for Bluebird between the autumn of 193& 
and the spring of 1942, when he was elevated to the Victor label, are among the 
most famous popular records of aU time, and certainly the most reissued, aU 
over the world, in both 78 and microgroove form. Outstanding among them are 
his signature tune, Moonlight Serenade, originaUy announced in June 1939; 
Chattanooga Choo Choo, in September 1941; and In the Mood, issued in No- 
vember 1939. 

The “race” and “country” records did not seU in comparable numbers, as 
of course they were aimed at sections of the public rather than the public as a 
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